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On the morning of November the ninth, A. Marshall Elliott died at his home 
in Baltimore. His death closes a long and notable chapter in the annals of Modern 
Language work in America, a chapter in the making of which his part was essential. 
Of Quaker stock, he was born in Pasquotank County, North Carolina, and received 
his secondary education at the New Garden Boarding School, later known as Guil- 
ford College. Graduating from Haverford in 1866, he taught for one year in his 
home school, and then entered Harvard, where he received his bachelor’s degree in 
1868. Soon after this he went to Europe and continued his studies, returning to 
America in 1876 as Associate in the first faculty of the Johns Hopkins University. 
The opening years of his connection with the institution were devoted to the organi- 
zation of its Romance work, and the success of his efforts was recognized by his 
promotion in 1892 to be Professor of the Romance Languages. 

Early in his teaching career he felt the need of unifying and broadening the 
work in Modern Languages, and conceived the idea of the Modern Language 
Association of America. In 1883, through his initiative, the Association was 
organized and he became its first secretary, and editor of its publications. After 
nine years of service, he resigned from these offices, but in 1894 served a term as 
president. 

In order to furnish a medium for the issuing of critical material in the field 
of Modern Languages, Professor Elliott founded in 1886 the Modern Language 
Notes, of which he has remained managing editor up to the present time. This 
journal was created to reflect existing scholarship in America, and above all to 
raise the standards of Modern Language teaching and quicken the interest in 
Modern Language work. Scientific articles; critical reviews of text-books; items 
of academic interest; lists of recent publications, of foreign book catalogues, of 
contributors to the Notes ;—these were made the means to attain its aim. The 
same energy and resourcefulness that gave life to the Modern Language Association 
overcame the mechanical and financial difficulties which confronted him in publish- 
ing the Notes. There was but one subscriber to the first issue. During the first 
seventeen years, the journal was printed in a temporary structure in the back yard 
of his residence, while the editing and most of the folding, sewing, wrapping and 
addressing was done in his library. 
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Professor Elliott’s training as a scholar was exceptional. Eight years of 
residence, travel, and study in Europe gave him the broad foundation which is one 
of the striking features of his teaching and his writings. His first inclination 
seems to have been toward specializing in Oriental languages, but at the same time 
the comparatively new science of Romance philology commanded a liberal share 


of his interest. Upon his return to America, this interest in the modern field 


was intensified by the manifest need of raising to the plane of academic studies 
the languages which had hitherto been regarded mainly as a medium for colloquial 
intercourse. He was well equipped for leadership by his intimate knowledge of 
the educational conditions and the languages of the various European countries— 
a knowledge kept fresh by his yearly trips abroad. 

In the field of productive scholarship, he was a frequent contributor, during 
his early years, to Education, the Journal of Education, the American Journal of 
Philology, the Transactions of the Modern Language Association, and Modern 
Language Notes. His contributions ranged from general themes, such as “ Modern 
Languages as a College Discipline,” to such special topics as “ Verbal Parasyn- 
thetics in -a” or “The Origin of the Name Canada.” His chief fields of work 
were, however, French dialects and early French literature. His published studies 
on Canadian French belong to the period before 1885; his edition of the fables of 
Marie de France, which death left incomplete, formed the center of his labors 
during the last two decades of his life. 

But it was as a teacher that he rendered his greatest service to scholarship. 
He knew what constitutes good work, he knew the severe discipline it demands, 
and he upheld and enforced his ideals; but, while he criticized and at times 
reproved, he had the rare power to do this without disheartening or discouraging. 
His relations to his pupils were as of father to child; his personal influence was 
no less potent than his learning and has left an imprint that will endure. Scholars 
and teachers whom he formed are continuing his work in every part of America, 
the first links of an unending chain. 

In every field of his activity, his touch was firm, his foresight sure. The 
Modern Language Association has amply justified his faith; Modern Language 
Notes has vindicated his belief in its needfulness; modern languages have their 
place as a study of scientific value; and our Romance departments show increasing 
efficiency commensurate with their rapid increase in numbers. 

Strongest of all Professor Elliott’s titles to esteem was his personality. Frank 
but gentle, his criticism chastened, but left no sting; his praise where merited, was 
not withheld nor stinted in its measure. His genial altruism was reflected in all 
his dealings, and even those who knew him only by correspondence quickly came 
to feel that his interest in them and their work was personal and lasting. In 
perplexity or trouble all instinctively turned to him, and found him of ready counsel 
and unfailing good cheer. When in his closing days pain laid a heavy hand upon 
him, his thought was still of others and their comfort. Knowing they suffered in 
his suffering, his only words were words of hopefulness. And to the last his 
chosen themes were his pupils, colleagues, friends, and work. Respect, admiration, 
and love for him are a bond that holds together those who knew him and those 
who knew him not but honored his name. 
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THE CYNEWULFIAN RUNES OF THE 
FIRST RIDDLE. 


It seems a flat contradiction to assert that no 
lines in Old English poetry have received more 
frequent attention than the verses in which Cyne- 
wulf has preserved his name, and to affirm in the 
same breath that the treatment of these runic 
acrostics has been wholly inadequate to their im- 
portance. And yet the second statement is as 
true as the first. The many scholars who have 
discussed the name-passages have largely neglected 
the chief aids to their proper interpretation, riddle 
usage and runic custom. By an appeal to such 
evidence as these freely furnish, I shall now seek 
to reveal the hitherto hidden presence of Cyne- 
wulf’s runic signature in a logogriph which the 
consensus of scholarly opinion has long since with- 
drawn not only from the category of his works but 
even from the list of enigmas; and, in a second 
article, to establish the author’s close regard for 
the traditional connotation of the symbols which 
he so dexterously introduces into his four religious 
poems. 

In regard to the methods of early poets wishing 
to embalm their names in the amber of runic acros- 
tics, that laborious pioneer in the study of runes, 
Olaus Wormius, proves a valuable witness. ‘‘ It 
has long been the custom of authors,’’ he tells us 
in his pompous Latin,’ ‘‘ to insert into their poems 
by means of logogriphs or enigmatic letters, either 
their own names or those of their friends.’’ Ole 
straightway produces an ‘‘exemplum Danicum’”’ 
in illustration of this logogriphic doctrine. But 
the example is not Danish at all, as the language 
and metre (sexténmelt) demonstrate; but the 
work of an Icelander and is rightly attributed by 
J6n Thorkelsson’ to Ole’s helpful correspondent, 
Magnus Olafsson (1573-1636), who intended it 
to occupy a place among the congratulatory effu- 


1See Literatura Runica, Copenhagen, 1651, Appendix, 
pp. 169 f. 

20m Digtningen pa Island i det 15 og 16 Arhundrede, 
Copenhagen, 1888, pp. 469-470. For this valuable refer- 
ence I am indebted to that eminent kenner of all things 
Scandinavian, Eirfkr Magnisson of Cambridge, England. 
His, too, are the excellent English interpretations of all 
the Icelandic logogriphs that I shall cite. 
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sions at the head of the volume. Thorkelsson’s 
quotation of this acrostic from the Arna-Magn., 
148, 8vo., is, of course, far superior to Worm’s 
inaccurate version :— 


Holl laxa, fjalla, 
Fold kat, skyja gratur, 
Ymers 1j6s, Grkoma, 
Aget svana keeti, 

Ok jérs, og dufts auki 
Etter skrifa® verk setti, 
Ytar sjé haler’s heiti 
Her doktors vera. 


Hall of salmon, flood of fell = ss, ligr = 
Field gay, cloud’s weeping = 4r, fr = 
Ymer’s light, come- down =6.t¢ = 
Excellent swans’ joy (river) = 6ss — 
Yoke of steed, dust’s increase = reid, maSr== r m. 
(Here)-after written work composed. 

Men see the name of the highlearned 

Doctor to be written here. 


u 
U 


Worm follows this with another runic acrostic, 
‘‘logogryphus generis Dréttkvett attmelt’’ upon 
his name (Olaf Uorm). This is also by Olafsson 
and is also preserved in the Arna- Magn. 

Now these logogriphs of Olafsson’s represent an 
Icelandic tradition which can be traced back to 
the fifteenth century at least. Thorkelsson’s book 
is rich in logogriphs of exactly the same or similar 
types as the Wormian ones. I quote two of these 
with Mr. Magniisson’s renderings. 

Ormr Loftsson wrote about 1460 a cycle of 
Rimur of ‘‘ Vilmundr vidutan,’’ which he dedi- 
cated to a lady named ‘‘Sofia.’’ At the end of 
the sixteenth rima he introduces by means of runes 
(or rather synonyms for them), her name and 
his own in the following manner (Thorkelsson, 
p. 274) :— 

Veraldar pry Si og veglegt ar, 
Verda mét vid grevi, 


Audurinn négur og fsinn 
Eignast kve%i. 


Vegleg hvild og vatna mét, 
Virda gamani®é blfa,* 
Grdtur skyja og ferdSin fijét 
Ferju Hairs nam smi%a. 


5 “T suspect that we ought to read: Virda gamni blf%a, 
dat ==hinu blf%a gamni vir%a, i. ¢., the lady Sofia: viro- 
rum blando oblectamento naviculam Hari fabricavi”’ 
(Magniisson). 
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World’s glory [sol] and stately year [fr], S a 


v 
Meetings (of rivers) happen at the sea [6ss] o 
Wealth enough [fé] and the ice blue [fss], fi 
You may have the poem. 


Stately ease (car) [reiS] and waters’ meet [6ss], r << O 
Men’s delight blithe [ma%r], m 


Weeping of clouds [Gr] and journey quick [rei] u -> r. 
Did fashion Har’s (the Dwarf’s) ferry = the poem. 


Hallr prestr Ogmundsson, who resigned his 
living of Stad in Steingrimsfjérér, 1539, pre- 
sumably on account of old age, composed a reli- 
gious poem called Nd, i. e., ‘‘Mercy on Anna 


and Mary,’’ in 110 stanzas. In the 104th he* 


hides his own and a friend’s (Biorn’s) names as 
follows (Thorkelsson, p. 320) :— 


Orma kauor [= kér] fri vérmu, 
Aurri%a grund er hvergi bundinn, 
Tjorn og skGr m4 telja eirnin, 
Tiguleg fer’ hefir dripu gerda 
Au®ling ba® [mig] Asgar%s stu%la, 
Unnar skjé6l og ed praungva 
Vala erfidi og vegleg selja 


Vessa skyldi eg um kvinnu pessa. 
Snakes’ sickbed [hagl] with a warm year [Ar], Ha 
The char’s land (haunt) [légr] is nowhere bound, 1 
Tarn [légr] and shower [Gr] may also be counted, lou 
Stately journey [reiS] has made the drapa. r. 


Favorite of Asgarth’s stays (the gods) [iss ? or 6ss ?], 
Wave's shelter [fss] and pressing misery [nau%], 
Vals’ [= horses’ ] toil [rei] and stately willow [bjarkan] r* 
Bade me make verses on this lady. 


Thorkelsson cites many other runic acrostics of 
equal interest : the Ignatius kvedi pislarvotts of 
the sixteenth century, ‘‘Olifr,’’ 7. ¢., ‘‘Olafr’’ 
(p. 85); the last of the anonymous Skald-Helga- 
Rimur, ‘‘Tumas’’ (p. 134); Olafr [Kolbeins- 
son’s}] poem on Mary Magdalene, the author’s 
name (p. 321); Thorsr Magnisson of Strjigur in 
the last of his Rollants Rimur, the author’s name 
backwards (p. 345), and in the Hetlrata-Rima, 
the name Illugi(-e)’’ (p. 349); and finally 
Olafr Thomasson (d. 1595), in the last strophe 
of his memorial poem on Bishop Jén Arason, the 
author’s name (p. 390). More recent even than 


these are the runic acrostics of the rtmur writers 
cited by Gollancz in his interesting volume, Ham- 
let in Iceland (1898). As this scholar has duly 
noted,‘ the modern Icelandic rune-play suggests 
the signatures in Cynewulf’s spiritual poems. 
One rima, indeed, in its combination of acrostic 
and charade, is so very much to the purpose of 
the present article that several lines must be 
quoted. In the twenty-fourth number of the 
Balants eSa Feracuts Rimur by Gutdmundr 
(1701),° the poet thus preserves his name and 
that of his patron, Arnljotur :— 


Arfer’, vinda agg og légur, 

fs yfir skar®i landa, 

tyr, ar, reiS, sé beiddi umbégur 
brjotur kennist landa. 


Valdrédur og vifa fé 
ete. 


Ar(A); ferd = reiS(r); vinda agg = nau (n), légur(1) 
skar’i landa = 6s(o) 
tyr(t); Gr(u); reiS(r) 


ValdraéSur(— Gu); vifa f6(mundr) 


Mr. Magnitisson believes that this Icelandic 
runic tradition may go back to Cynewulf himself 
and quotes a remarkable passage in the oldest 
grammatical treatise in the Icelandic language, 
about 1140 a. p.,° which seems to show that by 
the middle of the twelfth century there were in 
Iceland books written in Anglo-Saxon and under- 
stood by some Icelanders." It is in any case, un- 


* Hamlet in Iceland, pp. 1xxvii, lxxxi-lxxxii. 

5 Tbid., pp. 283-284. 

6*¢ And yet Englishmen write the English with Latin 
letters, all such assuit the sounds in the English ( tongue), 
but where they do not suffice they employ other letters, as 
many and of such a kind as are required, but the others 
they discard which do not suit the sounds of their lan- 
guage. Now, after their example, since we (7. ¢., Ice- 
landers and Englishmen) are of one tongue (speak one 
and the same tongue), though one of the two may have 
changed much or both to some extent...I have also 
written for us Icelanders an alphabet...’? (‘‘Snorra 
Edda,’’ Arna-Magn, ed. 11, 12, 10.) 

To sustain this point Mr. Magniisson points to the Ice- 
landic labors of eleventh-century missionary bishops from 
England like Bernhard the Bookwise and Hrépolf, the 
cousin of Edward the Confessor (see Ari, Islendinga-bék, 
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deniable that there is a close connection between ~ 


the Old English rune-song on the one hand and 
the Norwegian and Icelandic runic-poems on the 
other.® 

I have no inclination to press the argument of 
direct literary relation between the Old English 
and Icelandic logogriphs. Whether or not Cyne- 
wulf’s acrostics influenced the Northern tradition 
is not of great moment. One thing, however, 
becomes clear in the light of the Scandinavian 
illustrations of runic method—and here we have 
made an important step in advance—that, in 
typical runic acrostics, the rune was so obviously 
associated with a definite naming-word, that, at 
the sight of the name or its synonym, the reader 
immediately supplied the symbol, or conversely, 
at the sight of the symbol, substituted the set 
name. Cynewulf, in his runic acrostics, was 
doubtless following a conventional scheme popular 
among poets and familiar to the readers of his 
time. 

In the name-passages of his religious poems, 
Cynewulf pursued the method of suggesting the 
letter-name (Cén or Wyn or Lagu, as the case 
might be) by the runic symbol, but there are very 
strong indications that he employed at least once 
the traditional Icelandic device of substituting for 
the letter its name or some synonym of its name. 
The application of this scheme to the so-called 
‘¢First Riddle ’’ produces such illuminating re- 
sults that I am led to the conclusion that scholars 
have been hasty in taking this puzzling poem out 
of the rank of enigmas and in putting it in the 
category of The Husband’s Message and The Wife’s 
Complaint. The guise of the lyrical monologue 
it certainly has, but it seems also to bear the 
stamp of Cynewulf’s cipher.° 


ch. 8; Hungrvaka”’ Biskupasigur, 1, 64-65 ; Appendix 
to the ‘‘Landnéma,’’ Islendingaségur, 1, 332), [see Tar- 
anger, Den Angelsaksiske Kirkes Indflydelse paa den Norske, 
Christiania, 1890, pp. 166, 172, 182-188], and to the Ice. 
landic knowledge of the Beowulf in the Greitissaga, which 
‘¢seems to draw from the written Anglo-Saxon book, not 
from oral tradition.’’ This belief in a direct literary con- 
nection between the two works is not shared by Anglists 
(cf. Brandl, Paul’ s Grundriss*, 1, 995-996). 

8 Wimmer, Die Runenschrift, 1887, pp. 83, 281. 

®Tt is apposite to note here the kinship in motif between 
the ‘‘ Reed” riddle (No. 61), which is surely an ampli- 
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Before we proceed to an analysis of the First 
Riddle, let me make clear one or two features of 
logogriphic usage. Leo’s interpretation of the 
poem” was doubly at fault: it was far-fetched 
and fanciful, marked, too, by a total ignorance 
of riddle-methods ; it was moreover, as Sievers 
showed," linguistically impossible, since cyne, 
c@&ne, cén and eweén could not interchange. But 
it does not therefore follow that another interpre- 
tation which pursues closely a traditional scheme 
and commits no linguistic absurdities is inapt. 
The poem, whether by coincidence or no (and 
the chances are enormous against a merely acci- 
dental concourse of so many elements), may easily 
be read as a cryptogram like the runic: rima of 
Gudmundr (supra), combining acrostic and char- 
ade. Both were very popular at this time: Ald- 
helm, Tatwine and Boniface delighted in the 
one”; the vogue of the other is established by 
ZEthelwald’s priscus cassis for Aldhelm (‘Ita 
cassis per culmina prisci splendent prefulgida,’’ 
etc. and by Atthelwulf’s self-title, Clarus lupus 
(‘*‘ Heee lupus, alte pater, stolido de pectore cla- 
rus,”’ ete.)'* Acrostic and charade are combined 
in a tenth-century poem at the close (78 b) of the 
Bodleian ms. Rawlinson C. 697 :— 


Archalis clamare triumvir nomine Sazi 

Dive tuo fors prognossim feliciter zevo 

Auguste. Samu cernentis rupis eris el h 
Larvales forti beliales robure contra 

Seepe seges messem fecunda prenotat altum in 
Tutis solandum petrinum solibus agmen 
Amplius amplificare sacra sophismatis arce 
Nomina orto petas donet precor inclita doxus.” 


fication of Symphosius (No, 2), and The Husband’ s Mes- 
sage, Which follows it in the Exeter Book. Indeed, all 
‘¢ first person’? verse riddles are lyrical monologues. 

1 Que de se ipso Cynewulfus Poeta Anglosoxonicus tra- 
diderit, 1857. 

Anglia, x11, 19-21. 

2Cf. R. Ehwald, De Aenigmatibus Aldhelmi et Acros- 
tichis, Gotha, 1905; my edition of The Exeter Book Rid- 
dies, 1910, pp. xxxi, xxxiii, xlv. 

18 Jaflé, Bibliotheca, 1866, 111, 46. See Lingard’s His- 
tory of the Anglo-Saxon Church, 1845, 11, 188. 

14 De Abbatibus, etc., xxx111, 1, Poetae Latini Aevi Caro- 
lini, 1, 603. 

15T cite the manuscript note of ‘‘ Bodley’s librarian,’’ 
Mr. E. W. B. Nicholson, in the Bodleian copy of Cata- 
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Both enigmatic modes were familiar to Cyne- 
wulf. He uses the acrostic in the Christ, the 
Elene, the Fates ; he employs the charade in the 
Juliana, and perhaps in the Latin enigma, Rid. 
90, if we accept the ingenious interpretation of the 
Erlemanns." Indeed in the Juliana passage he, 
like the Anglo-Saxon Johannes, welds the two 
devices together by regarding CYN and EWU as 
word-groups and L, F, as runic symbols.” Hence 
there is nothing inherently improbable in the sup- 
position that once again he combined acrostic and 
charade—working, in his presentation of the 
runes of his name, not counter to, but quite in 
accord with, runic tradition, as we meet it else- 
where. 

Now let us apply the Icelandic method to the 
First Riddle. The requirements of space make 
it necessary to transfer the tabular view into the 
next column :— 


logue of Rawlinson MSS. C, p. 351, where this acrostic has 
been printed :—‘‘ The writer of these verses at the end is 
‘ Johannis,’ certainly an Anglo-Saxon, and he addresses 
‘Adalstan,’ Bishop of London (‘Auguste’), who is to be 
a ‘rupis’ against ghostly enemies. He wrote them be- 
tween 970 and 981. . .. As saxi = stdn, so archalis = 
adal.”’ 

16 Herrigs Archiv, cx, 59f., cxv, 391f. Cf. my notes, 
Exeter Book Riddles, pp. 230-232. The solution of the 
Latin enigma hinges upon the adequate interpretation of 
its second line, ‘‘ Obcurrit agnus [rupi] et capit viscera 
lupi,” which is doubly cryptic. As I have shown (I. ¢.), 
it has a spiritual signification. The Lamb, Christ, through 
the Rock, Peter (Matt. xv1, 18), destroys the Wolf, the 
Devil. But there is a personal allusion as well. Edmund 
Erlemann has well explained the ‘‘Agnus. . . capit vis- 
cera lupi”’ as a reference to the relation of ewu and wulf 
in Cynewulf’s name ; but neither he nor his fellows have 
interpreted the ‘‘Obcurrit agnus [rupi],’’ not realizing 
that the inserted word is demanded by the exigencies of 
medial rime. Only one explanation seems possible. In 
the name, Cynewulf, ewu meets cyn... If, which by a 
favorite form of inversion of letters (cf. Fates, Rid. 25, 


and my solution of Rid. 1), becomes clyfn—quite near ‘ 


enough to elif (frequently glossing ‘ rupes’) for the word- 
play of a riddler, who was certainly not writing for twen- 
tieth-century philologists. 

1 These runes will be discussed in my second article. 
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All phases of charade and acrostic must now be 
discussed. The keystone of the problem is the 
poem’s second line exactly as in the Latin Riddle 
(Rid. 90). They (Léod or Cyn) will oppress 
him ( Wulf), if he comes to want or need (Aréat 
or Nyd)—that is, Cyn will oppress or press upon ® 


Grein (Sprachschatz, 1, 45) translates dfecgan as ‘‘ re- 
ceive,’’ Bradley (Academy, March 24, 1888) as ‘‘give food 
to’’; but the rendering of Schofield (PMLA., xvm, 266) 
and Imelmann ( Die Alienglische Odoaker-Dichtung, 1907, p. 
16) “‘oppress’”’ is supported by other forms of /ecgan. 
Significant indeed is the likeness to tribulantes in the 
fourth line of the Latin enigma (Rid. 90), ‘duo lupi 
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Wulf, if the syllable comes to N, the last letter of 

Cyn. The line is so important that the poet re- 
peats it a few lines later. Rieger long since 
recognized the propriety of substituting for Léod 
the first syllable of the name of Cynwu/f (the form 
here as in Christ and Fates). There can be no 
doubt that hine and hé refer to Wulf, who has 
probably been mentioned in a line now missing.” 
In its frequent meaning of ‘‘ compulsion,”’ ‘ dis- 
tress,’’? Aréat (see B. T., s. v.) is an adequate 
synonym of Nyd (N), just as Araungva vélad is 
of Naud (N) in Hallr’s Icelandic acrostic. The 
unusual expression, on Aréat cuman, finds therefore 
its explanation in the needs of the enigma, not in 
an untenable theory of Old Norse origin.” 


stantes et tertium tribul[antes].’’ According to Gétzen’s 
postscript to the Erlemann solution (Herrigs Archiv, cxt, 
63), ‘two letters of the name, Wulf, oppress or press upon 
a third.’ 

19 ZfdP., 1, 215-219. 

0 That a line is lacking seems attested by the need of an 
antecedent for the pronouns, by the absence of Wulf from 
this division of the poem and from no other, and per- 
haps, though the strophic structure is more than doubtful 
(see infra), by the shortness of the first strophe. This 
Bradley, Schofield, and Lawrence recognized. 

21 The use of strophe and refrain, if we may in any way 
speak of a “‘strophe,’”? when the so-called ‘‘refrain” 
Ungelic(e) is iis, is more closely associated in thought with 
the following than with the preceding lines, is no more 
indicative of an Old Norse osigin of our poem than the 
fornyrSislag strophe of the Bee Spell (Bibi., 1, 319) or the 
twice repeated refrain in the spirited Charm against the 
shots of Witches (Bibl., 1, 317), Ut, litel spere, gif hér 
inne sie! By the aid of such arguments as Lawrence and 
Schofield employ to prove a Scandinavian source for the 
First Riddle (PMLA., xvut, 247, 262), it would be very 
easy to show that the Witch Charm is Norse. If the al- 
literation of w... hw (Rid. 1") points, as Lawrence 
thinks, to the carelessness of a translator, how shall we 
explain its appearance elsewhere in the Riddles (7", Leid. 
11; cf. Gu., 323, Beow., 2299, Jud. 249), and what 
shall-we say to the many metrical irregularities of the 
Witch Charm? Esa (Witch Charm, ll. 23, 25), a 
hapazlegomenon in Anglo-Saxon, points, in its meaning 
of ‘“‘god,’? far more directly to the Scandinavian (cf. 
the frequent dss, ‘‘god’’) than ieg (ig) which appears 
in so many Old English compounds and place-names ; 
ylfa gescot (Witch Charm, ll. 23, 25) which appears 
elsewhere in the Charms, is not less Norwegian (here 
let one lay undue stress upon the eliskudt of modern 
Norway !) than the thoroughly English idiom (Rid. 1’), 
wees mé wyn to on (cf. And., 1113, 1162, noes him t6 madme 
(ale) wyn; Seaf. 45, né wife wyn ; Gu., 189 Jon eald- 
Zondas ondan némon); and the suggestion of ‘‘ wild hunts’’ 
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Into the fourth line of the poem Leo long since 
read a ‘‘ Cynewulf’’ charade by the quite inad- 
missible substitution of ewén (=ic) for cyn ; and 
several of the scholars with whom I have discussed 
my interpretation seem inclined to believe that a 
charade is still possible here, if we regard ic as 
identified with cyn by the opening clause of the 
enigma, Léodum is minum. If such identification 
is permissible, then it is but an easy step to the 
early view that ‘‘the two islands’’ refer to the 
two syllables of the poet’s name. So much for 
the charade at present. 

Now for the acrostic, which, in the light of the 
repeated keyline, becomes clear. Just as in the 
Icelandic acrostic (supra), Hallr gives Biorn’s 
name as OINRB; so Cynewulf follows in the 
Fates the order, FWULCYN, and here he pre- 
fers FNLCYWU. As in the Fates, ‘‘ Feoh pxr 
on ende standep’’; and the letter-name finds a fit- 
ting synonym in Jae (with ae gife compare feoh- 
gift, which appears three times in the Beowulf, 21, 
1025, 1089). Nyd (.N) has already been ex- 
plained. glond may have read originally Ka- 
lond (the two forms are found side by side in 
Whale, 12, 16, 21, and Deutschbein ™ notes that 
éalond is the invariable form in the Anglian Beda) 
to suggest more readily, through the first member 
of the compound, the desired rune-name, Lagu 
(ZL), but the likeness is not in any case far to seek 
(cf. égstréam, ‘‘water,’’ ‘‘sea’’).* The iden- 


of Woden and of a Hévamél charm against Witches (cf. 
Grendon, Journal of American Folk-Lore, xx11, 214) is 
certainly as strong in the one as the hint of the Volsung- 
asaga in the other. If such arguments are permitted to 
carry the least weight, what shall we say to the striking 
‘‘strophes”’ and ‘refrains’? of the Nine Herbs Charm 
( Bibl., 1, 320) and of its references to Woden and the 
slaying of the serpent that recall the Voluspé, 55, 56? 
Are the Exeter Gnomes Norse because they abound 
in short verses and strophic paragraphs and because 
the Eddas furnish a dozen striking analogues to 
their maxims? The theory of translation takes no ac- 
count of the persistence in Anglo-Saxon of very old Ger- 
manic traditions and modes of expression, and is as futile 
as the recent attempt to assign an Old-Saxon origin to por- 
tions of the Christ. 

2 Paul u. Braune’s Beitriige, xxvi, 224. 

As, in Rid. “rain” finds its poetical equivalent 
in lagustréama, it is barely possible that Cynewulf is 
stressing by repetition the L-rune (as he repeats for effect 
NN, W, and U) when he writes (line 10) the not very 
apposite rénig weder. 
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tification of welréowe as céne was the work of 
Leo, who quite inadmissibly regarded céne as the 
first syllable of the poet’s name (céne = cyn) and 
not as the name of the C-rune, in which sense it is 
found in the Christ, the Elene, the Fates; but 
beaducafa (1. 11) is a far better synonym of 
Céne (C’) than walréowe. The rune Y the poet 
found less adaptable. It was no easy thing to 
hide away in his monologue so irrelevant a word 
as Yr, ‘‘bow”’ or any of its synonyms. He got 
bravely over this difficulty by a bit of word-play. 
Just as the Exeter Book riddler plays upon weg 
and wég (Rid. 69**) or upon the two meanings of 
wong (32), bléd (38"), haft (73”) and blace 
(93%), so bdgum (bdg) is intended to suggest 
boga =Yr(Y). The difficult letter is treated in 
quite another fashion in the three acrostics ( Christ, 
Elene, Fates), but more of that in my second arti- 
cle. The two remaining runes gave Cynewulf 
little trouble. Both names of the W-rune, Wyn, 
Wen™ appear in lines 9, 12, 13,—indeed the 
second furnishes a /eitmotif to this division of the 
poem. And Ur (U) is twice presented through 
its equivalent uncer(ne) (lines 16, 19). It is sig- 
nificant that Cynewulf employs here the same con- 
notation of the U-rune, as in his religious poems. 
In the last two lines of the lyric we have an 
obvious reference to the enigmatic purpose of the 
writer.” 

Now even the skeptical, hampered though they 
are by absolute ignorance of the ways of riddlers, 
will admit that the chances are prodigiously 
against this cryptogram being accidental. That 
the application of a thoroughly accredited enig- 
matic method to this obscure little poem should 
reveal the runes (and those only) that compose 


%4Sievers has shown conclusively (Anglia, 3-4) 
that, in Anglo-Saxon poetry (not only in Rid. 91", but in 
El. 1090, 1264; Chr. 805; Fates 100; Run. 8) W always 
demands the interpretation wyn, a rendering of the rune 
sustained by the Anglo-Saxon alphabet in theSalzburg ms. 
(Wimmer, Runenschrift, p. 85). On the other hand, wén 
is the letter’s name in many runic alphabets (Stephens, 
Runic Monuments, 1, 99, 11, 830). 

25 Merbot, Aesthetische Studien zur angelsichsischen Poesie, 
p- 26, in his discussion of the various meanings of gied, 
points out that in Rid. 56", gieddes, the word means ‘‘a 
riddle,’ and compares the Exeter Gnomes, 4, gléawe men 
sceolon gieddum wrizlan. Perhaps there is a similar impli- 
cation here. In any case, there is no need to change giedd 
to ged with Herzfeld and Schofield. 
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the name of the very author who elsewhere dis- 
closes his identity by runic devices can hardly be 
explained on any other theory than that of literary 
design. Add to this that the poem contains also 
a charade cloaking the name of this writer, who 
has attested in the Juliana his fondness for char- 
ades—and the interpretation seems indeed strongly 
intrenched. 

To this logogriphic explanation there are cer- 
tain very obvious objections. And yet some of the 
strongest of these may be easily converted into 
favorable arguments. For instance, the striking 
sentence, Uncerne earne hwelp | bired wulf to wuda 
(16-17) must do more than merely introduce a 
U-rune. Its place near the end of the poem and 
the implication of the enigma’s closing lines lead 
me to believe that it is a phase of the charade. 
The word hwelp may perhaps be regarded as a 
synonym of the common ‘‘ progenies,’’ connota- 
tion of cyn; though I am not aware that cyn is 
ever limited to a single offspring. Grant to the 
exigencies of a riddle the possibility of such a sub- 
stitution ; and the meaning becomes, ‘‘ Wulf bears 
our Cyn to the wood’’; or simply ‘‘ Wulf carries 
away Cyn,’’ since the association of wolf and wood 
is conventional. But how explain Eadwacer ? 
All efforts to account for that mysterious person 
have been vain. lLeo’s attempt to interpret the 
name as an equivalent of the vowel E cannot be 
made to square with the invariable synonym of E, 
Eh or Eoh, ‘‘horse,’? and moreover falls com- 
pletely with the abandonment of the céne (= cyn) 
jnterpretation of wuda. Schofield’s effort to define 
the word as ‘‘a translation of an Old Norse epi- 
thet, Audvakr, i. e., ‘The Easily (or Very) Vigi- 
lant One’ ’’ *” is ruled out by the spuriousness of 
the ostensibly Norse coinage and by the appear- 
ance of the name Kadwacer at least twice in Old 
English * ; and Imelmann’s more recent ascription 
of the poem to an Odoacer cycle comprising also 
The Wife’s Complaint and The Husband’ s Message 
collapses with his failure to interpret as Eadwaer 
the runes at the end of the last-named lyric.” 


% Cf. Judith, 206, Brunanburh, 65, wulf in (on) walde ; 
Cotton Gnomes 18, wulf sceal in bearwe; Elene 113, wulf, 
holtes gehlépa. 

21 PMLA., 267. 

Cf. Searle, Onomasticon, p. 189; Bradley, Atheneum, 
1902, m1, 758. 

Cf. Bradley, Modern Language Review, 1, 365-368. 


December, 1910.] 


.Eadwacer, in my opinion, plays in the poem no 
role of ‘‘ swift whelp’’ or of cuckoldy husband,” 
nor has he apparently aught to do with the his- 
torical Odoacer, of whom, as Nutt rightly says,” 
there is no trace in England ; but he is merely the 
friend to whom the poet addresses his enigma— 
some Anglo-Saxon Postumus or Lollius. 

Though our Anglo-Saxon cryptogram has so 
much in common with the Icelandic name-poems, 
there is one very obvious difference between them. 
In the Icelandic rimur the synonyms of the runes 
fill the text to the exclusion of other ideas ; in the 
English enigma the equivalents of the letter-names 
are skilfully woven into the story of the poem. 
Such, however, is Cynewulf’s method. His other 
acrostics amply attest his cleverness in inserting 
runes into his verse without checking the flow of 
thought. This ingenuity does not fail him here. 

For his cryptic purposes Cynewulf chose a form 
of poetic expression common in his day, the lyr- 
ical monologue, and wove his name into a little 
story of a woman’s love, which may or may not 
have been familiar to his hearers; but it is evi- 
dent that, in the opening lines, in the frequent 
reference to Wulf, in the constant selection of 
words and even motifs adapted to charade and 
acrostic, and in the riddling close, the enigma has 
gained at the expense of the lay. Viewed merely 
as a lyrical monologue, the poem is enveloped 
in obscurities which are in striking contrast to the 
simplicity of other compositions of this sort, and 
which seem to suggest hidden meanings. Regarded 
as a logogriph, the verses are easy to interpret, 
since the hint of Cyn given in the first word of the 
poem is reinforced by the mention of Wu/f in every 
division ; and since both syllables are immediately 
brought together in a key-line (Il. 2, 7). After 
the charade has thus furnished all clues, the 
tracing of the acrostic becomes an exercise not 
beyond the ingenuity of readers accustomed to 
this kind of diversion. 

In closing may I be permitted a few words in 


The ii (1. 16) can only be Eadwacer ; and uncerne, 
like uncer below, must refer to the tie between the lady 
and Wulf, since hwelp, which wneerne qualifies, is only 
in point if used of the wolf-breed or -kin. Moreover, as 
Imelmann hag pointed out (p. 17), gehyrest Ai has the 
force of an interjection, georstii. 

51 Atheneum, 1902, 0, 587. 
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regard to the bearing of this acrostic-charade upon 
the important question of the authorship of the 
Riddles of the Exeter Book? In my very recent 
edition of these poems I thus summarized a de- 
tailed discussion of the subject *: ‘*Not much 
value can be attached to any single variation [in 
the text of the Riddles] from Cynewulf’s usage 
or indeed to the accumulative force of all that 
have been cited ; but, in the absence of one jot of 
evidence connecting the Riddles with this poet, 
these differences add slightly to the heavy burden 
of proof resting upon him who seeks to revive the 
moribund claim of Cynewulfian authorship.’’ 
Now all is changed, The proper interpretation 
of the ‘‘ Cynwulf’’ cryptogram shifts the burden 
of proof to the shoulders of him who endeavors to 
show that this collection of poems, in the main 
homogeneous, was not (with a few exceptions) 
the work of Cynewulf. Certainly the effort to 
assign the enigmas to an earlier period than that 
of the poet has been signally unsuccessful.** His 
name is written large in the very first riddle 
of them all (just as Aldhelm writes his in 
the introductiory acrostic to his enigmas) and 
appears again towards the close of the collec- 
tion. The undoubted variations in meter, lan- 
guage and style® from the usage in the gener- 
ally accepted poems of Cynewulf are after all too 
slight to avail against the explicit evidence of the 
First Riddle and the substantiating testimony of 
Riddle 90. Belief in the poet’s wide range of 
literary activity and of linguistic and metrical 
expression, and a consequent reconstruction of the 
Cynewulf canon are the inevitable conclusions re- 
sulting from an acceptance of my interpretation 
of the ‘‘Cynwulf’’ name-poem. Hence, the 
far-reaching significance of this attempt to lift 
forever from the First Riddle the ban of double 
terms and to restore it to its rightful place at the 
head of the Exeter Book enigmas. 


FREDERICK TUPPER, JR. 
University of Vermont. 


82 Riddles of the Exeter Book, p. \xii. 

33In my Introduction to the Riddles, pp. lxiii-]xix, I 
have given at length my reasons for believing that by far 
the greater number of these enigmas are from a single 
hand. 

See Riddles, pp. lvi-lviii. 

35 Tbid., pp. 1x-lxii. 
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OLD FRENCH ACOILLIR. 


In the June number of Modern Language 
Notes there appears an article on ‘‘ The 
Weavers’ Inscription in the Cathedral of Char- 
tres,’? wherein Professor William P. Shepard in- 
geniously deciphers the ‘‘ inscription trés obscure 
dont on ne peut qu’entrevoir le sens.’’ Dissatis- 
fied with previous readings which inform us simply 
that a ‘‘confrérie’’ of Saint Vincent gave the 
window, leaving us in darkness as to the connec- 
tion of the ‘‘confrérie’’ with the altar and the 
masses said thereon, Mr. Shepard proceeds to deci- 
pher the inscription and succeeds in forming a 
‘* perfectly legible and grammatical Old French 
sentence, making good sense and accounting for 
every letter of the inscription.’’ 

The rendering is as follows : Li confrere Saint 
Vincent cil qui donerent ceste verriere sont acoilli 
en totes les messes q’ en chantera a cest autel ; or in 
Modern French (still quoting Mr. Shepard), 
‘* Les confréres de Saint Vincent, ceux qui don- 
nérent cette verriére, sont accueillis en toutes les 
messes qu’on chantera 4 cet autel.”’ 

In thus reading the inscription, Mr. Shepard is 
doubtless correct, and he is for the most part quite 
right in concluding that ‘‘it is evident that at 
Chartres the ‘tisserands’ had formed a fraternity 
under his [i. ¢., Saint Vincent’s] patronage, and 
had dedicated a window to him’’; but, when he 
adds that ‘‘ they asserted the right to be present 
at all the masses celebrated on the neighboring 
altar,’’ he makes, I fear, a slight error due toa 
misinterpretation of the word acoilli (< acoillir) 
which has a specific ecclesiastical sense, as may be 
seen from the following instances of its use. 

Godefroy gives as equivalents of acueillir the 
following words : recevoir, admettre, donner part a, 
faire entrer en part de, and cites these examples : 
‘‘Pour estre acueillis es oroisons des diz reli- 
gieus’’; and ‘‘ Estre acuillis as bonnes prieres et 
ouraisonz des dictes religiouses.’’ * 

We are not, however, dependent on Godefroy 
for illustrations of the use of the word in question. 
Du Cange furnishes the following: ‘‘*nostris 
acueillir et aqueullir eadem notione. Charta ann. 
1292 in Chartul. S. Petri Carnot. : je confirme que 


1Godefroy, Dict., s. v. acueillir. 
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l’abbe et le couvent de Saint Pere de Chartres. . . 
tiennent . . . en main morte pour acueillir moi et 
mes anceseurs en leurs prieres et pour ce que mes 
anceseurs le leur avoient doné et otroié, tout ce 
que il ont en mon fié en quencque leu que ce 
soit’’; and further, under the same word, we 
read: ‘*Testam. Petri comit. Alencon, ann. 
1282 : Es queles (messes et oraisons) nos aqueul- 
lons nostre aiole la raine Blanche.’’ * The expres- 
sion occurs with a not unlike meaning in la Vie de 
Saint Gile* : 
‘*Sire’’ funt il ‘‘ nus te priuns 
Acoil nus en tes oreisuns.’’ 11, 2055-2056. 


and again : 


‘* Meis il me dist veraiement 
K’ il vus vendrad ici veer, 
Si vus durad de sun aver, 
E Pacoillerez en frarie 
E es benfeiz de l’abbeie.’’ 
ll. 3272-3276. 


Moreover, the word is found in the statutes of the 
Confraternity of the Trinity at Caen : 

‘*Ttem, et 4 ceux infés de lépre ou semblable 
maladie, en fera dire une messe basse ou il plaira 
audit malade és despens de ladicte charité et con- 
duire hors les faubourgs de Caen avec la croix et 
la baniere, le provost eschevin et serviteur, et le 
clere et, au departir, dire epistre et evangile et 4 
celuy bailler et délivrer la somme de xx souls t., 
pour une fois seullement de l’argent et revenu 
d’icelle charité, se il le requiert. Et sera tenu 
quitte de payer le dit denier par sepmaine. Et 
ueantmoins sera accuilly 4 toutes les messes, orai- 


2 Du Cange, Gloss., s. v. accolligere. 

3 Ed. Paris and Bos. Cf. Nos in fraternitatem interdum 
et laicos recipimus. (Du Cange, Gloss., s. v. Frater- 
fratres conscripti.). Ecclesia Compostellana . . . recipit 
in societate sua Annonem Episc. (ibid., s. v. Confratria 
** 3 confraternitas). Vos in fraternitatem nostram recipi- 
mus. (Convention between two monasteries cited by Georg 
Zappert in Uber das Fragment eines Liber dativus. (Sitz- 
ungsberichte der Wiener Akademie, Philos.-Histor. 
Classe, XIII. Band, 1854, p. 105. 

For this custom vd. Léopold Delisle, Des Monuments 
Paléographiques concernant ?usage de prier pour les morts 
(Bibl. de Ec. des Chartes, 2me série, tome 3 (1846, p. 
361) ; and Georg Zappert, Uber sogennante Verbriiderungs- 
biicher und Nekrologien im Mittelalter ( Sitzungsberichte der 
Wiener Akademie, Philos.-Histor. Classe, X. Band, 1853, 
p. 417). 


December, 1910.] 


sons et prieres et 4 tous les bienfais d’icelle charité 
et apres sa mort, aura vigilles et messes.’’ * 

Acoillir apparently corresponds to the itali- 
cised Latin expressions in the following donations 
and conventions entered into by monasteries and 
individuals and associations. 

Excepto quod . . . fuerit oblatum ad partem 
Monasterii . . . vel per conversionem, vel per 
orationem, id est, suscipiendo aliquem in suis 
orationibus aut per testamentum.°® 

In suo consortio sive in orationibus recipere.® 

In nostram fraternitatem et orationem susceptus." 

Sumus recepti . . . in confraternitatem et 
oraciones Dominorum et sororum.* 

Et vos et monachi vestri me in orationes vestras 
recipere dignetis.° 

Ego Guihomar ... conventionem cum mona- 
chis Sancte Crucis ... faciens ut in beneficiis 
eorum vivens participarer et pro redemptione 
anime mee.” 

Donum quod ego Quiaricus ... monasterio 
Kemperelegiensi. . . concessi. . . pro redemp- 
tione anime mee, ut post hujus vite debitum 
finem, orationum et beneficiorum eorum particeps 
effectus a commissis culpis sublevatus misericor- 
diam Dei consequi merear.” 

Notum sit vobis... hoc esse antiquitus statu- 
tam inter nostram ecclesiam et vestram congre- 
gationem scilicet vos esse fratres et participes om- 
nium beneficiorum que fiunt in Ecclesia S. Mar- 
tini, nocte et die, in Missis et psalmis et orationi- 
bus et vigiliis.” 


4E. de Beaurepaire, Caen Illustré, Caen, 1896, p. 371. 

5Du Cange, Gloss., s. v. 5. Fraternitas, Charta Ann. 
1123 apud Puricellum in Basilica Ambrosiana, p. 569. 

6 Zappert, op. cit., p. 431, note 7. 

TIbid., 435, note 12. 

9 Tbid., 489, note 15. 

© Cartulaire de V’ abbaye de Sainte Croix de Quimperlé (ed. 
Maitre and Berthou). 2d edition, Paris et Rennes, 1904, 
p. 185. 

Jbid., p. 224. 

12 Convention between the Canons of Saint Martin’s London 
and the Gild of Saddlers of London, cited by Thomas 
Madox, Firma Burgi, London, 1776, p. 27, note (d). 
For other instances of this use of Particeps and similar 
expressions vd. Du Cange, Gloss., s. v. 5. Fraternitas, 
also Zappert, op. cit., X (1853), pp. 421, R., 422, V., 
423, W., 424, X., 426, Z., 426, AA., 427, BB., 428, CC., 
430, note; 433, note 11); and again op. cit., XIII, 
(1854), pp. 108, 109, 180, note, 246. 


8 Thid., 436, note 12. 
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The English expression seems to have been 
‘* partner,’’ if one may judge from the following 
instances : 

‘*Graunting you to be partyners of masses, 
mateins and other houres of prayers fastynges, 
almes-dedes, hospitalitees, abstynences, watches, 
pilgrimages, goostly laboures and of all other good 
dedes by the brethern of oure religion don or to 
be don worlde withouten ende.’’ * 

‘* partyners of theire suffragies perpetually.’’ “ 

‘‘partiners with theym as wele in this lyf as 
after of all masses, prayers, prechynges, etc.’’ ® 

‘* parteners in the masses & other dyvyne seruices 
by the said preest to be seyd & doon for euermore, 
& cetera.’’ 

From what precedes, it would seem that the 
‘* tisserands ’’ in question did not so much assert 
the right to be present at all the masses celebrated 
at the chapel altar, as indicate that the members 
of their ‘‘ confrérie’’ were remembered, com- 
memorated, or prayed for,” in all the masses of- 


18 Memorials of the Merchant Taylors’ Company (ed. C. M. 
Clode). London, 1875, p. 50. 

4 Thid., p. 51. 

5 Thid., p. 52. 

16 The Medieval Records of a London City Church. Early 
Eng. Text Soc., o. s., 128, p. 8. Among other English 
equivalents might be remarked: ‘‘parcyall’’ and ‘ par- 
taker.”’ Cf. Lay Folks’ Mass Book, prayers : 

pat cristen soules pat passed here 
fro pis lyue, pat synful esse 
pat ilk one haue part of bis masse 
E. E. T. 8., 0. s. 71, I, p. 42. 

Graunting theym to be parcyall of the 
benefyttes of theire religion don or to be don.”” Mem. of 
the Merch. Tay. Co., p, 51. 

‘* Partaker ’’—‘‘ If any one has a desire and is willing 
for the honour of the holy Trinity to be received into the 
said guild that he may be partaker of the alms and bene- 
factions thereof, he shall give to the said guild a certain 
sum of money to the maintenance of the said alms and 
benefactions, according to what shall be agreed upon by 
the aldermen and the brethren thereof.’’—§ 6 of the ad- 
ditional Usages and Customs of the Guild Merchant of 
the Holy Trinity of Lynn Regis, cited by Gross, The Gild 
Merchant, 11, p. 164. 

17 These are, and long have been, the stereotyped Eng- 
lish locutions used in connection with masses said for 
individuals ; e. g.: 

‘*That they have my soul in mynde.”—The Fifty Ear- 
liest English Wills in the Court of Probate. London, E. E, 
T. S., 0. s., 78, p. 95. 

‘* That the said Wardeyns. . . kepe yerely for euermore 
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fered there. This conclusion is quite in accord 
with what is known of the customs of such organi- 
zations and has already been divined or suggested 
by M. Emile Male, when he writes : ‘‘de ce texte 
confus il résulte que les tisserands formaient une 
confrérie de Saint Vincent et qu’ils faisaient dire 
des messes (sans doute pour les membres défunts) 
dans la chapelle du saint.’ * 


A. 
University of Michigan. 


ZU UHLANDS VOLKSLIEDERN, 
Nr. 43. 


Uhlands Quelle fiir dieses Lied war die Fas- 
sung eines fliegenden Blattes in einem in seinem 
Besitze befindlichen Sammelbande von Einzel- 
drucken des 16. Jahrhunderts (jetzt in Tib- 
ingen, Univ.-Bibl.), 8. 319 ff.: Drey schéne newe 
Lie- | der | Das Erste | Es sasz ein | YI vnd span. | 


‘[Holzschnitt : Eine Eule am Spinnrocken] Das 


ander | Es ist ein schnee ge-| fallen | hudelump. | 
Das dritte liede Jeh klag den | tag und alle stund. | 
[4 Blatter, 8°, ohne Ort u. Jahr, wahrscheinlich 
Straszburg ca. 1570]. 


Das ander Lied. 


[1] Es ist ein schnee gefallen, 
Jérg nissel, sigmichel hudelump 


the Day of myn Anniversary in the said chirch.. . to- 
gider with the commemoracion of the soules aforsaid.’’— 
E. E. T. S., 0. s., 128, p. 15. 

‘*The said preest . to be. . . alwey charged specially 
& deuoutly to pray daily at his said morowe masse... for 
the soule of the said John Nasyng.’’—E. E. T.8., 0. s., 
128, p. 18. 

The word ‘‘Recommend’? is also used ; ¢. g.: 

** Also I bequethe ... so that my soule be recom- 
mended in Goddys seruice there.’’—E. E. T. S., 0. s., 
78, p. 31. 

‘* And to do recommende my soule and pe soules afor- 
said in the same mynde (i. e. year’s mind.”’ )—Jbid., p. 32. 

In wills mentioning the foundation of Chantries, we 
not infrequently find the words ‘‘to sing for me’’ 
(E. E. T. S., 0. s., 78, p. 31), or ‘‘ to synge dyuyne ser- 
vice”? (E. E. T. S., 0. s., 128, pp. 1-2, 5, 9, 11, 13), or 
“to syng & sey dyuyne service’”’ (tbid., pp. 14, 17), or 
** to syng & prey for my sowle’’ (ibid., p. 19). 

%L/art religieux au XIIIe. siecle en France, Paris 
1902, p. 368. 
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hansz jocel, git tich hudelumpe, 
wann es ist noch nicht zeit. 


[2] Ich wolt zi meinem bilen gan, jérg nissel . . . [etc.] 
der weg ist mir verschneyet. 


[3] Es giengen drey gesellen, jérg. . . 
spatzieren vmb das hausz. 


[4] Das Meitlein was behende, jérg . . . 
es ligt zim laden ausz. 


[5] Der ein der was ein Reuter, jérg . . . 
der ander ein Edelman. 


[6] Der dritt ein stoltzer schreiber, jorg .. . 
den selben wolt es han. 


[7] Das meitlein das kondt stricken, jérg . . . 
bisz es sie ausz gemacht. 


[8] Er thet dem meitlein kromen, jérg. . . 
von siden ein haarschnir. 


[9] Er gabs dem selben meitlein, jorg . . . 
bind du dein haar mit zu. 


[10] Ich will mein haar nit binden, jérg .. . 
ich wil es hangen lan. 


[11] Ich will wol disen soimer lang, jérg .. . 
frélich zum dantze gan. 


Uhland druckte das Lied ab mit verinderter 
Orthographie und ohne den drolligen Kehrreim. 
Er liesz ferner Str. 7 des fl. Bl. aus, weil dieses 
Fragment ‘‘in keinem Reimverbande steht und’ 
den Zusammenhang stort.’’ 

Die Vatikanische Bibliothek besitzt einen aus 
der alten Heidelberger Bibliotheca Palatina stam- 
menden Sonderdruck (Niirnberg, Fr. Gutknecht, 
ohne Jahr, ca. 1550?), mit einer Uhland unbe- 
kannten abweichenden Fassung dieses Liedes.* 
In diesem fl. Bl. ist das Lied als 7 vierzeilige 
Strophen (ohne Refrain) gedruckt, unter Wieder- 
holung der Verse 1, 2 und 3, 4 einer jeden Strophe. 
Ich lasse hier einen Abdruck folgen ohne die 
Wiederholungen der Str. 2-7: 


[1] Es ist ein Schnee gefallen, 
wann es ist noch nicht zeit. 
Es ist ein Schnee gefallen, 
wai es ist noch nit zeit. 
Ich sollt zu meinem Bulen, 
der weg ist mir verschneit, 
Ich solt zu meinem Bulen, 
der weg ist mir verschneit. 


1Uhland, Schriften 4, 39 ; siche auch PBBeitrige 35, 
448 f. 
? Beschreibung, PE Beitr. 35, 425. 
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[2] Es giengen drey gesellen, 
spacieren vmb das Hausz. 
Das Meydlein was behende, 
es lugt zum Laden ausz. 


[3] Der Erst der was ein Schneider 
das ander ein Edelmai. 
Der dritt das was ein Goldschmid, 
der wolt das Meidlein han. 


[4] Das Meydlein das kunndt stricken, 
es strickt ein halbe Nacht. 
An einer seydin Hauben, 
ausz garn ist sie gemacht. 


[5] Von seydin ist die Hauben, 
Von Perlin ist die Schnur. 
Damit da bindt das Migetlein, 
sein gelbes Haar mit zu. 


[6] Ich will mein Haar nit binden, 
wenn ich wils hangen lan. 
Ich wil wol disen Sommer lang, 
damit zum Tantze gahn. 

[7] Der vns das Lied hat gesungen, 
ausz frischem freyen muth. 


Das hat gethon ein Goldschmid, 
Got geb jm ein fein gut Jahr. 


Von der 4. Str. dieses ailteren Liedes sind in der 
durch Uhlands fl. Bl. vertretenen Fassung Vers 
3 und 4 ausgefallen, wohl wegen eines Gedicht- 
nisfehlers. Die dadurch entstandene, Uhland 
unbegreifliche Stérung des Zusammenhanges hat 
wohl die Abweichungen der darauffolgenden vier 
Verse veranlaszt. 


CHARLES ALLYN WILLIAMS. 
University of Illinois. 


ANOTHER UNKNOWN LETTER BY 
CHARLES SEALSFIELD. 


A recently discovered communication from 
Postl to his publisher, Heinrich Erhard,’ enabled 
me to settle for the critical Sealsfield edition now 
in preparation the puzzling question regarding the 
extent of the author’s responsibility for the text of 
the second editions (first collected edition) of the 
Lebensbilder aus der Westlichen Hemisphare. It 
was another instance of a trite bit of documentary 


1Cf. Euphorion, xvi, 2-3, pp. 516-7. 
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evidence solving an intricate critical problem. 
Another letter, purchased one year ago at an 
auction in Berlin, deserves, in my opinion, to be 
made public, notwithstanding its want of intrinsic 
importance, because in a small way though it be 
it extends our limited knowledge of Sealsfield’s 
life in this country ; it furnishes, besides, a clew 
to further biographical inquiry. 


[Address. ] 
N. Worms Esqr 


10 Sydney Place, Brooklyn 
L. J. 


PHILADELPHIA, 28 May 185 (?) 
Hochgeehrter Herr 


Mich auf Herrn Dr Davys freundliche Vermitt- 
lung beziehend, bin ich so frey, Ihnen zu eréffnen, 
dass ich niichsten Montag den 2 ten Juny in Brook- 
lyn einzutreffen, und in Ihrem Hause abzusteigen 
beabsichtige. 

Ich bitte Sie und Ihre hochgeehrte Frau die Ver- 
sicherung meiner besondern Achtung zu geneh- 
migen, und zeichne mich mit Ergebenheit 


Ch Sealsfield. 


The lack of the last numeral in the date is 
clearly due to the accidental gliding off of the 
pen onto the pad. The postmark, while perfectly 
legible as to the month and day (May 28), does 
not state the year at all. Nor can this be safely 
determined by the stamp, as that issue had a long 
and probably not exclusive vogue. According to 
calendary calculation, however, the year in ques- 
tion can be positively identified as 1857. Seals- 
field had left Switzerland in 1853 for a prolonged 
sojourn in the United States. He spent full five 
years on the western continent. Of the earlier 
part of that period we possess some meagre knowl- 
edge through letters; but about the middle of 
April, 1856, the biographers lose trace of him.’ 
He was then known to be in Philadelphia. Our 
letter shows him to have remained at the Atlantic 
Seaboard for a considerable time or, at all events, 
to have returned thither in the following year. 
The name of Dr. Davys (?) and that of the ad- 
dressee, N. Worms, point to heretofore unknown 
connections, the further exploration of which may 


eventually prove of value. 
Orro HELLER. 
Washington University, St. Louis. 


2Cf. A. B. Faust, Charles Sealsfield, etc., p. 156. 
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Essai sur la composition du roman gallois Peredur, 
par Mary R. WitiiAms, M. A. Paris, 1909. 
vi, 21 pp. 


I. 


One after another the romances which consti- 
tute the mysterious cycle of the Grail are being 
brought forward to yield their quota of evidence 
on the growth of that legend, and the transforma- 
tions it underwent in the course of medizval liter- 
ature. Among those having especial significance 
both for the legend as a whole, and the racial and 
historic conditions which shaped it, isthe Peredur. 
Written in Wales, an important section of the Cel- 
tic domain whence Arthurian literature sprang, 
the Peredur nevertheless has been considered an 
immediate borrowing or adaptation from the 
French. In a very recent publication Professor 
Golther says': ‘‘wer immer noch Peredur und 
Percyvelle fiir selbstindige, nicht aus Kristian’s 
Perceval abgeleitete Darstellungen nimmt, mit dem 
ist tiberhaupt keine Verstindigung méglich.’’ In 
spite of various, more or less desultory attempts to 
prove that the Peredur is independent of Crestien, 
Golther’s view, first elaborated in 1891),? has in 
general prevailed among scholars. It is now for 
the first time categorically challenged in the mono- 
graph before us, the author of which affirms in her 
conclusions : ‘‘le récit gallois n’est ni une traduc- 
tion, ni méme une adaptation du poéme de Chré- 
tien.’’ 

Let it be said at the outset that Miss Williams 
has no misgivings. She proceeds fearlessly on her 
course, apparently unaware that Golther’s study 
was ever written ; or, if so, that its tenets are 
worth mentioning, much less refuting. In itself, 
this attitude might be justified by the desire to 
avoid preconceived theories and to keep the mind 
free to draw its own conclusions. But then, it 
may be asked, why does not Golther’s study find 


1 Zeit. vergl. Literaturg., xvutt (1910), 135. 

2 Sitzungsberichte der bayerisch. Akademie, 11, abth. 2, 
171-227. See Freymond, Jahresbericht, 1, and G. Paris, 
Romania, xx, 504, who remarks ‘‘ cette thése intéressante 
est bien plutét affirmée que démontrée.’”’ Also, A. Nutt, 
Revue Celtique, xt, 181-228. Golther’s review of the 
present work ( Literaturblatt, 1910, cols. 286-287) reached 
me after my review was written. 


[ Vol. xxv, No. 8. 


a place in the bibliography? Its absence there, 
however, is not essentially more conspicuous than 
that of a number of other studies. The treatises 
of Heinzel, Steinbach, Hagen, Newell and Wechs- 
sler are also passed by in silence, although these 
scholars have dealt, indirectly at least, with the 
problems Miss Williams considers. Her study 
thus is of necessity too narrow to treat other than 
superficially the larger question in which the 
Peredur is concerned. To do so successfully at 
once a broader and a deeper investigation would 
have been required. All this, however, is evi- 
dently within Miss Williams’s intention. She re- 
marks in her introduction that desiring to examine 
only ‘‘la formation du roman de Peredur, nous 
nous bornons 4 prendre celui-ci comme centre 
d’étude en n’utilisant les poémes de Chrétien et 
de ses continuateurs et celui de Wolfram que pour 
la comparaison.’’ In other words, the veil is to 
be lifted from the Peredur by viewing it solely as 
a literary composition, distinct—as far as possible 
—from those other works to which it has thus far 
been linked, and in large measure, subordinated. 

Suggestive as this study is, and on the whole 
Miss Williams is cautious in her statements, the 
attempt thus made to divorce the Peredur, even 
momentarily, from the general grail question 
seems to me ill-judged. The Peredur is not so 
much the work of an individual, as of a class of 
poets using essentially the same method of com- 
position. Like all Arthurian stories—from which 
it cannot be arbitrarily set apart—it consists of 
certain wide-spread story motifs, which are held 
together by a slender thread of plot. Its author 
may have given his ideas local color, but he em- 
ployed the materials and methods of other Ar- 
thurian poets. Saran ingeniously remarked some 
years ago: ‘‘das epos hat eine historisch ver- 
kniipfende, der Artusroman eine episodenhafte 
technik.’’* In other words, the plot of the epic 
centers in an event, historical or pseudo-historical 
in nature, and remains fixed or stable as far as 
that event is concerned. The Arthurian romance, 
however, derives from an idea, mythical, romantic, 
at all events essentially imaginative, which other 
similar ideas are made to subserve. Its subject- 


5 Beitriige zur Geschichte der deutsch. Spr. u. Lit., XX1 
(1896), 290. 
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matter is not only pliable but is especially adapted 
to the expression of racial, cultural and individual 
preferences. Roland is the representative of an 
established, national, point of view, of which he is 
indeed the typical expression ; whereas Perceval 
is Welsh only in surname (Ji gallois), and his real 
character is dependent upon the special ideal the 
romancer may have had in mind. But adaptable 
as the Arthurian motifs are, their number is small, 
and the same motifs recur with frequency, even 
in the course of a single romance. Thus the rela- 
tively late Rigomer contains no less than six in- 
stances of the ‘hospitable host,’ all contributing 
in increasing measure to an otherworld adven- 
ture; and Crestien’s fondness for the fairy-mistress 
story is known to all readers of Erecand Yvain. As 
a consequence, the inter-relation of the romances 
—that is, their composition—depends wholly on a 
minute analysis of the various versions of the 
episodes of which they are constituted. Partial 
analyses of this kind have been made with respect 
to some of the better-known romances, such as the 
Wigalois* and the Yvain.® In view of the wide 
diffusion of Arthurian material, this method is the 
only one on which we can at present rely. In the 
case of the Peredur, which has been such a bone of 
contention, it would be sure to yield interesting 
results. That Miss Williams has not chosen to 
employ it is due, I believe, to a mistaken point of 
view. 

Until recently’ the Peredur was accessible only 
in the fourteenth century Red Book of Hergest, 
which Lady Guest and J. Loth have separately 
translated. An earlier text is now on hand in the 


4Cf. Saran, l. ¢., and Schofield, Harvard Studies and 
Notes, tv, Boston, 1895. 

5A.C. L. Brown, Harv. Stud. and Notes, vi11, 1903 ; 
idem., PMLA., xx, 676ff. Cf. also, Ehrismann, Bei- 
triige z Gesch., etc., Xxx, 14ff., and W. P. Ker, Folk- 
Lore, v, 121. 

6 See below my remarks on the framework of the story. 
The important thing, of course, is the scenario (see Brug- 
ger, Zt. franz. Spr. u. Lit., xxxv (1909), 55). As Gol- 
ther has shown (p. 199) the emphasis Crestien has placed 
upon the ‘‘ educational ”’ training of his hero is also domi- 
nant in the Peredur. Yet if Miss Williams is consistent 
in following Nutt, she must accept his last dictum (Jolk- 
Lore, xxt, 109), that ‘‘in the pristine myth the real stress 
is upon the permanent factor, the representative of the 
life-force, the Fisher King.’’ 

TCf. Gaidoz, Revue Celtique, 1x, 593. 
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so-called White Book Mabinogion.® Its editor, Mr. 
Evans, placed the manuscripts of this edition at 
Miss Williams’s disposal before they were pub- 
lished. Thus she controlled the entire ms, mate- 
rial—in all, eleven manuscripts. Seven of these 
are copied respectively from the other four. The 
four basal manuscripts are Peniarth [P]—the 
name of the collection—4, 7, 14; and the Red 
Book [R. B.] P. 4 and 7 are of the end of the 
thirteenth century. The text of P. 4 is essentially 
that of R. B.; but P. 7 has lost its beginning, and 
P. 14 lacks all except the beginning. 

As regards the filiation, P. 4 and R. B. go back 
to the same source : the argument being that each 
contains words or phrases not found in the other, 
yet occurring in some third manuscript of the 
group. ‘The common original considerably ante- 
dates P. 4 since R. B. contains archaic linguistic 
forms to which analogues are found in the famous 
Black Book of the twelfth century. Miss Williams 
thus agrees with Loth ® that ‘‘ les Mabinogion . . . 
paraissent avoir été écrits 4 la fin du douziéme 
siécle,’’ although she reserves judgment as to 
whether they ‘‘serrent de prés une source fran- 
gaise.’? Momentarily it is of importance that the 
greatest number of manuscript variants occurs in 
the first section of the Peredur ; whence she argues 
that the story was recited orally before being fixed 
in writing, and that the first part of it, as far as 
episode 21, was an earlier version of the tale to 
which the conclusion as found in P. 4 and R. B. 
was later added. To lend color to this theory, Miss 
Williams adduces the example of P. 7, in which 
episode 20 terminates with the words: ‘‘c’est 
ainsi qui se terminent les progrés de Peredur ap 
Efrawe.’’ Furthermore, as the language test 
shows, P. 7 cannot be a copy of P. 4, though its 
date is the thirteenth century ; and in descrip- 
tions, similes and style it clearly excels the latter. 
On the other hand, it was written by a careless 
scribe. 

But there remains the question of its relation- 
ship to the original of R. B., which we saw 
abounds in archaisms. After noting that ‘‘on 
trouve une grande similitude entre les passages de 
P. 14 et de P. 7, mais aussi entre les formes de 
mots qui par cela méme différent de P. 4 et en 
méme temps du Livre Rouge [R. B.],’’ Miss 


8See Williams, p. v. 


Les Mabinogion, 1, 18. 
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Williams passes on to correct an error of Lady 
Guest and J. Loth whereby an agreement with 
the Parzival had been obscured. Yet she had 
observed previously that’? in P. 7, as well as in 
R. B., we find words of an older form than in 
P. 4. All of which would go to show that P. 4 
and R. B. cannot be considered sources of P. 7, 
but leaves in doubt the original of R. B. A 
decision must be left to the Celticists. P. 14 and 
P. 7, however, are grouped together with good 
reason ; moreover, here, as in Sir Percyvelle, 
Gawain and not Owein gives Peredur advice as 
to how to disarm the Red Knight. 

Thus, while it is impossible to deny that P, 4 
and P. 7 may represent an earlier redaction of the 
Peredur, (1) this fact has not been proved, (2) a 
shorter redaction is not necessarily a more primi- 
tive one, and finally (3) the internal evidence, as 
we shall see, is not conclusive on this point. 


Il. 


The remainder of the monograph is devoted to 
the literary relationships of the Peredur. Miss 
Williams, in sharp contrast to Golther, seeks first 
to free her romance of the incubus of Crestien. 
She accepts the reality of Kiot,” if on no better 
authority than that of Miss Weston. To her, too, 
she acknowledges indebtedness for the remark 
that generally speaking the romances agree in 
their descriptions of the lance and the sword, but 
differ as to the grail. The Peredur, which omits 
the grail entirely, is in her opinion a vengeance- 
story ; while the Perceval, in which the grail is 
prominent, is based on a healing- or cure-motif. 
This distinction, though mentioned by others, 
seems to me more apparent than real. Vengeance 
and cure are clearly akin in folklore.” The lat- 


10 See p. 30. 

This question is, however, still undecided. For ex- 
ample, Baist, Parzival u. der Gral, Freiburg, 1909, p. 15 
—‘‘einen andern Graldichter als Chrestien hat er [ Wol- 
fram] nicht gekannt’”’—and F. Lot, Bibl. de Pécole des 
chartes, LXX (1909), 571, note—‘‘ J’ose 4 peine faire ob- 
server, apres tant d’autres, que le Parzival de Wolfram ne 
doit étre utilisé et qu’il est vain de lui chercher une 
source commune & lui et 4 Chrestien de Troyes.’’? On the 
other hand, see Heinzel, Ueber Wolframs von Eschenbach 
Parzival, 28 ff.; Martin, Parzival, u, p. xliv; Hertz, Par- 
zival?, 417, and Brown, PMLA., xxv (1910), 2. 

See A. Nutt, Folk-Lore, xx1 (1910), 112. Liew in 
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ter is contingent on the former, so also is the idea 
of the disenchantment of nature, which is so 
prominent in some of the grail romances. One 
may even question the possibility of distinguishing 
between these ideas according to logical canons : 
they embody essentially the same motif, and the 
predominence of the one over the others may 
depend on the romancer’s individual preference, 
especially on his success in suiting the story toa 
particular social milieu. Of this kind of adapta- 
tion Crestien, and in greater degree Wolfram and 
de Boron, are excellent examples ; whereas Wau- 
chier remains popular ; that is, close to the soil. 
In this respect the author of the Peredur seems to 
me literary ; his interest is in the setting and not 
in the meaning of his story, for much of it is 
meaningless to him. On a later page Miss Wil- 
liams remarks: ‘‘ Peredur est ainsi en méme 
temps le vengeur et par cela méme [the italics are 
mine] le guérisseur.’’ But she stretches a point 
in identifying him on that account with the Pere- 
dur, head-physician, mentioned in the Black Book. 
A Peredur Arvandur is also known, and the name 
is found coupled with that of Gwrgi, a doubtful 
companion, however, for ‘‘le héros trés francisé 
de notre récit.’’ * 

It is easier to follow her identification of the head- 
on-the-platter, as a summons to vengeance, with 
Bran’s head,“ the agrarian significance of which 
is now evident—though she fails to note the fact 
—and which she justly classes with the giant’s 
head in Pierre Bercheur.” The underlying con- 
cept here is part of the folklore theme of the 
Fisher King, as I have endeavored to show else- 
where.’® Therefore the lance, which strikes the 
dolorous-blow, is more generally significant than 
the grail. If Miss Williams had understood the 
meaning of the lance, she would have realized that 
the possibilities of reconstruction are greater now 
than is commonly believed. The primitive Ar- 
thurian forms are no longer the terra incognita 
they once were. Thus, we are safe in adding to 


the Mabinogi of Math is not restored until he is avenged 
on Grouw Pebr. 

13 Loth, op. cit., 11, 65. 

14 Cf. the Mabinogi of Bran. 

18 Reductorium Morale, bk. xtv, prologue ; cf. Hist. litt., 
xxx, 44. 

16 PMLA., xxiv (1909), 404, 409. 
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the example of the Goon-Desert episode, which 
she adduces from Manessier," that of the Garlon- 
Balin story in the Huth Merlin."* Moreover, the 
veneer of Christian allegory removed, the same 
folkloristic background at once appears in the 
account of destructive forces in the Perlesvaus ; 
one has but to think of the Chastel Mortel, Waste 
City and other similar episodes. On the lance 
itself most of the data have been collected.” 
Mythically a weapon of light, ritualistically an in- 
strument of sacrifice, the lance is one of the won- 
ders of the Celtic otherworld. In the hands of 
the enchanter who forged it, it appears capable of 
infinite harm. But when wielded by the chosen 
person (the Initiate)—Perceval, Gawain, Pere- 
dur, Galaad—its beneficial properties are seen, 
and it restores vegetation, heals wounds and 
avenges human wrongs. Such an explanation of 
it is in every respect more pertinent and real 
than the assumption” of a far-off, esoteric origin 
in the introitus of the Greek church. In some 
respects the grail-sword is a parallel to it. 

The idea then suggests itself that the Red 
Knight of the grail romances may be iden- 
tical with Garlon the Red. In any case, this is a 
possibility Miss Williams might have considered 
because of its bearing on the theme of the Pere- 
dur. The Red Knight is consistently the enemy 
of Perceval’s kin ; in Syr Percyvelle he is the in- 
stigator of the blood feud. According to Crestien ™ 
the hero’s father has been wounded, parmi les 
janbes, a statement which brings to mind the 
Fisher King’s wound, vv. 3474-3475 : 


[Qu’ Jil fu feruz d’un javelot 
Parmi les hanches amedos. 


In Perlesvaus® the Red Knight (de la forest des 
Onbres) falls beneath the arrow of Perceval, who 


Wy, 34935 ff. 

18 Ed. G. Paris et J. Ulrich, Soe. d. ane. textes (1886); 
see A. C. L. Brown in PMLA., xxv (1910), 42 ff. 

19 Potvin, 1, 102, 185, 209-217, 328; Heinzel, Franz. 
Gralromane, 174. 

Cf. Brown, J. c.; and my study in PMLA, xxiv 
(1909), 375. 

21See Burdach, Deut. Literaturzet., xxiv (1903), cols. 
3050-58 ; Baist. op. cit., 18; W. Golther, Parzival u. der 
Gral in Deut. Sage des Mittelalters u. der Neuzeit, Munich, 
1903 ( Walhalla, 1v). 

22 Baist’s text, v. 416. 

Potvin, 1, 108 ff.; also 192 ff. 
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then is attacked by various of his kin, such as 
Chaos li ros, Clamados des Onbres and the like. 
Besides, the Gurgalon of the prose romance” is 
apparently identical with Garlon, in name and in 
attributes, and the sword of St. John thus can be 
traced to the bleeding lance as a prototype ; so, 
too, Arthur’s squire,* like Garlon’s enemies, is 
slain by an arrow flying invisibly. In the Pere- 
dur the sorceresses of Gloucester participate in the 
Red Knight’s feud. In Syr Pereyvelle* a sor- 
ceress is his mother. According to Gerbert” a 
sorceress combats the grail knight by order of the 
King of the Waste City. Like the Scithach of 
the Cuchulinn saga (Toechmare Emire) — with 
whom Miss Williams classes the sorceresses—they 
are destructive agents causing enchantments. 

If there be a measure of truth in the above, 
then the Red Knight is not simply a lay figure in 
the romances. Indeed, his connection with the 
lance may be of fundamental importance. As I 
conceive of his réle, it is to bring the hero into 
contact with the central mystery of the lance 
(and grail) by an attack on the hero’s own 
family. In the early myth * the stress must have 
been on the vengeance or cure of the Fisher King. 


*4 Potvin, 1, 75 and my article, op. cit., 408. 

25 Potvin, 1, 5. The squire’s name is Chaos, which I 
explain as a confusion of the victim with the slayer. 

26 Thornton Romances, p. 33; v. 849. 

27 'The sorceress ( wne vieille) in Gerbert has a life-restor- 
ing balm; on this see Nuit, Studies, 165 ff. and R. H. 
Griffith, Mod. Lang. Notes, xxv (1910), 102 ff. Griffith 
calls attention to the fact that in Fierabras, vv. 522 ff., and 
in Gerbert, the balm is connected with the Resurrection, 
but fails to notice the same traits in the Rigomer, vv. 


17000 ff. : 
“C’est ci Marie Madelaine, 


porté de l’ongement 
Don ele fist a Diu present.’’ 


This is an example of syncretism, as I have pointed out in 
my Fisher King, PMLA., xxtv (1909), 412. The cal- 
dron of Bran, Loth, 1, 75, which has been frequently 
compared to the grail, see Nutt, Studies, 186, Heinzel, 
Gralromane, 192, has precisely this property ; for a similar 
vessel in Welsh, see Peredur, Loth, 11, 86, etc. What 
Griffith means by saying, p. 103, ‘‘ that it is quite a dif- 
ferent sort of thing’’ is incomprehensible. The power of 
restoring the dead to life is attributed to the Tuatha Dé 
Danaan, see Keating, Irish Texts Society, 1v, 203—also 
Brown, PMLA., xxv (1910), 35. Their magic talismen 
were well known. 
% See A. Nutt, Folk-Lore, xxv (1910), 109. 
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The questing initiate—and I agree with Nutt that 
he was always a part of the story— was of import- 
ance only because he accomplished the task for 
which he was needed. In order to attract him to 
it, what simpler method was there than to imagine 
that the welfare of his own family was involved in 
its success? Hence the Red Knight’s attack, But 
as time went on a shifting of interest occurred ; 
‘* the quest has transcended its object, the quester 
the person whom he seeks,’’ Thus arose the ro- 
mances of Perceval, Parzival and Peredur, in the 
last of which the object of the quest has been so 
obscured that it remains only as a part of the 
background. Of this chain of development the 
English Syr Pereyvelle is possibly the last link. 
Instead of being a survival of a primitive Perceval 
story, as Miss Williams believes, on so good an 
authority as G. Paris, it may just as well be, as 
Steinbach” and Nutt argued, in the main a clever 
rearrangement of Crestien’s text. For granted 
that the Syr Percyvelle is artistically planned, it is 
not difficult to see how the author could have sim- 
plified the apparently double vengeance theme of 
the original through the omission of the Fisher 
King’s réle, now grown meaningless, and the 
corresponding expansion of the fairy mistress 
episode,” 

The bearing of these facts on Miss Williams’s 
theory of composition is now apparent. Golther 
has already pointed out, what is probably clear to 


® Ueber den Einfluss des C. d. T. auf die alteng. Lit., 
Leipzig, 1885. 

3° Studies, 150. 

51T am quite aware, however, that the Syr Percyvelle is 
a problem unto itself. Its primitive elements have long 
been apparent. Noteworthy among these is Arthur’s 
statement : 


‘* Fyve seres hase he thus gane, 
And my coupes fro me tane, 
And my gude knyghte slayne.’’ 
vv. 633-635. 


The possibility always exists that the Round Table and 
the Grail Feast have essentially the same origin—thus 
one might explain the Red Knight’s relationship to Ar- 
thur as the same as Garlon’s connection with the Lame 
King. In general, however, I am inclined to attribute 
these ‘‘ primitive’’ traits to later popularization of a more 
or less literary original. The romance is certainly worthy 
of a most careful investigation. On Dé Derga and similar 
examples of a red knight, see now A. C. L. Brown, 
PMLA., xx, 678; xxv, 19 ff. 
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any careful student, that parts of the Peredur are 
independent of the main Perceval tradition, being 
based directly on ‘‘ echt kymrische geschichten.”’ 
Thus one must agree with Miss Williams in con- 
sidering episodes 13-20, which culminate in Pere- 


.dur’s love-affair with the Empress (part B) as 


having a ‘‘caractére vraiment celtique,’’ provided 
always it is understood that the story-material 
alone, and not necessarily the motif, is peculiarly 
Welsh. But the determining factors in the case 
are episodes 1-13 (part A) and 20-24 (part C), 
since they constitute the story proper. It is part 
C. which is lacking in P. 4, and according to Miss 
Williams’s inference in P. 7 as well. Now mini- 
mizing, as she does, the ritual of the bleeding- 
lance in the primitive Peredur story, she explains 
its importance in parts A. and C. as due to 
later borrowing.” Indeed, the fact that in A. 
‘*two youths carry an enormous lance from the 
point of which 3 streams of blood flow to the 
ground,’’ whereas in C. there is but one man and 
one stream of blood,™ leads her to infer that the 
primitive text was enlarged on two distinct occa- 
sions *: first in accordance with the original of the 


‘Perlesvaus and the Créne ; and, secondly, in imi- 


tation of the source of Crestien and Manessier. 
In addition, she notes® that in part C., as in 
Crestien, it is the second uncle who is lame and 
not the first, and the grail castle stands in a val- 
ley (or the middle of a lake) and not in a forest, 
near a meadow. Alluring as this theory is, it is 
far from convincing. The similarity of C. to 
Crestien and Wolfram is of course undoubted, 
though in the present state of uncertainty as to 
Crestien’s text too much reliance cannot be placed 
on the number of blood-drops falling from the 
lance. Baist’s text reads (v. 3160), 8’ issoit une 
gote de sanc ; but the Prose Perceval, which agrees 
with Crestien in the Didot manuscript, reads in 
the Modena manuscript, et sainoit par le fer iit. 
gouttes de sanc. So that the number varies in 


82P, 107. The lance itself she admits its primitive; 
moreover, Pierre Bercheur says: ‘‘ caput hominis mortui 
positum in lance affuit.”’ 

38 Loth’s version is : ‘‘ une goutte de sang qui se changea 
en un torrent.”’ 

34¢¢4 deux reprises au moins, probablement méme 
plusieurs fois.”’ 

35 P. 105. 

36 Cf. Jessie L. Weston, Sir Perceval, 11, 59. 
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different manuscripts of the same work, The 
prime objection, however, to the present theory 
is one of technique. Considering the late, con- 
fused form in which the Peredur is extant, we 
should have to allow in any case for considerable 
contamination from without in the matter of 
details. The story may have been partly trans- 
mitted by word of mouth, and another grail work, 
the Perlesvaws, was current in Wales. Still, the 
fact remains, as Golther had shown, that from 
the start the Peredur must have had the struc- 
ture of Crestien’s tale, and not that of the Perles- 
vaus or of the Créne. Furthermore, since the 
subject of the Peredur is the vengeance of the 
hero’s cousin and the cure of his uncle, the 
ceremony in which the lance appears is an 
integral part of the original tale, regardless of 
the relative obscurity into which it gradually 
fell. We must assume therefore that part A. 
always emphasized the bleeding lance : Miss Wil- 
liams herself remarks, ‘‘c’est cette partie, en 
effet, qui varie le plus dans tous les manuscrits,’’ 
thus accounting for whatever minor changes oc- 
curred. It follows then that part C. cannot be 
entirely an addition either, since various incidents, 
the shape-shifting, the death of the sorceresses, 
etc., are needed to bring the story begun in part 
A. to its predestined end. As for C.’s version of 
the chessboard episode, Miss Williams has noted 
its similarity to the account given in the Dutch 
Walewein, though it escaped her that a réswmé of it 
is found united in the Perlesvaus™ with Gawain’s 
visit to the grail castle. She derives the Peredur 
version from a primitive source, Miss Weston’s 
Chastel Orguellous poem, from which she believes 
the Wauchier and the Prose Perceval versions were 
also taken. The remark that it is the Welsh 
author who has best succeeded in making the story 
tune partie intégrante de son cuvre is thoroughly 
sound. In the Peredur alone the story has an 
immediate connection with folklore, as its associa- 
tion with the shape-shifter also shows. All the 
more reason, however, for regarding it—and part 
C. in general—as an essential division of the 
Peredur theme, or, at any rate, as a return, on 
the part of the author, to local folklore sources. 
Whichever view we take, part C. can hardly be 


1, 85, 89. 
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a mere addition to the primitive tale. Thus there 
remain only the incidents belonging to part B., for 
many of which no immediate analogues have been 
found in other languages. True as this is, episodes 
16 to 21 form a unit in themselves, the theme of 
which is familiar to us in the particular fairy- 
mistress episode of the Hrec, the Yvain, the Lanze- 
let, the Bel Inconnu and the Serglige. The same 
motif recurs in the Lufamour incident of the Syr 
Percyvelle, possibly even it is the origin of Cres- 
tien’s Blanchefleur episode,™ 

Thus, involved as the Peredur is, we are justi- 
fied in seeking its primitive, unified form in the 
same body of material from which the other grail- 
quests come. It has the same general folklore 
traits as they. Its plot is essentially that of Cres- 
tien’s Perceval ; that is, it is a quest following the 
same form of exposition. Are we then to assume 
with Golther that its origin is French, perhaps the 
Perceval itself, and that it was gradually more and 
more altered to conform to Welsh conditions and 
to Welsh popular beliefs? Or can we conclude 
that the plot came immediately from the Celtic 
and was later altered in compliance with French 
models? At present it seems to me impossible to 
decide for either of these alternatives. It will be 
necessary first to explain clearly why the con- 
tinuators of Crestien, including the Perlesvaus, 
contain more obvious traces of folklore than the 
Perceval itself. And that, in turn, is contingent 
upon the general relationship of literary and popu- 
lar tradition in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies.” Certainly the absence of the grail from 
the Peredur is no longer a serious difficulty ; it 
may in fact be used as an argument for an earlier 
source than Crestien, though this source could 


38See the Clamadex episode in the Perlesvaus (Pot., 1, 
113, 136). 

39In general, the problem is to explain why the 
Arthurian romances are so much more folkloristic than 
what we have come to regard as their Irish prototypes. 
It would almost seem that they are survivals of the Celtic 
etiological myths which in Irish saga have become lit- 
erary. This is particularly so with the Yvain, which in 
the defense of the fountain offers a clear case of localized 
folk-tradition, and yet as Brown has shown belongs on the 
side of technique to such types as the Serglige Conculaind. 
Is it possible that the poet has reéstablished the connection 
between a literary and a popular version of the same 
theme? Other examples are the Syr Percyvelle and Syr 
Gawayne and the Grene Knyght. 


| 
| 
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have been French, or Anglo-Norman. Miss Wil- 
liams is to be thanked for her careful analysis of 
the Welsh story and the clearness with which she 
sets forth its intricate character. But her thesis 
of a tripartite source, artificially constructed, is 


neither supported by the internal evidence of the . 


plot, nor by the fact that the text contains lin- 
guistic forms reaching back to the end of the 
twelfth century, which is the period when Cres- 
tien’s influence had begun.“ 


Wm. A. Nitze. 
University of Chicago. 


WAGNERIANA. 


Eveen Scumirz, Richard Wagner. Band 55 
der Sammlung ‘‘ Wissenschaft und Bildung.’’ 
Leipzig, Quelle & Meyer, 1909. 80., 175 pp. 

Franz Muncxer, Richard Wagner. Eine Skizze 
seines Lebens und Wirkens. Zweite, véllig neu 
bearbeitete Auflage. Bamberg, C. C. Buch- 
ners Verlag, 1909. 80., viii and 168 pp. 

Wotreane Gortuer, Richard Wagner als Dich- 
ter. Band x1v der Sammlung ‘‘ Die Litera- 
tur.’’ Berlin, Bard, Marquardt & Co. S. a. 
kl. 80., 79 pp. 


Hans von Wouzocen, Richard Wagner. Band 
xxvu der Sammlung ‘‘ Die Dichtung.’’ Berlin 
und Leipzig, Schuster and Loeffler. S. a. kl. 
80., 97 pp. 


“Of making many books there is no end,”’ 
said the Preacher, letting his prophetic gaze 
wander down thru the ages into the twentieth 
century and catching a glimpse of the boundless 
mass of Wagner literature. And surely, when we 
consider the monumental Wagner biography of 
Glasenapp in German, Ellis’s still longer adapta- 
tion of the same in English, and the shorter works 
by Chamberlain, Jullien, Finck, Henderson, etc. 
etc., not to forget the excellent biography by Max 
Koch, of which the first volume only has ap- 
peared, it would seem unnecessary that new ones 


“The Perceval was written about 1175; see G. Paris, 
Journ. d. Sav., 1902, p. 305. Golther, Parzival u. der 
(ral, Munich, 1908, p. 1, says ‘‘ um 1180,” 
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be still added to the list. But who, except an 
occasional specialist, has time to wade thru the 
long pages of Glasenapp or Ellis? Even works 
like those of Koch and Chamberlain are too long 
for the layman, who would gladly acquire some 
clear and definite information upon Wagner, his 
works and theories and his place in modern cul- 
ture, without spending an undue proportion of his 
time in the process. 

For this layman are intended works such as 
that of Henderson in English and the recent 
books by Schmitz and Muncker, of which the 
latter is a revised edition of the Wagner biog- 
raphy which appeared in 1891 as Volume 26 of 
the Bayerische Bibliothek. The two booklets by 
Golther and Wolzogen, tho of less recent date, 
have been included here as short and character- 
istic examples of the tendency to emphasize Wag- 
ner’s claim to the literary crown, to lay the great- 
est stress upon his merits as a dramatist and poet. 
For those who consider Wagner a musician only 
and who refuse him a place in German letters, it 
must be interesting to note that of the latest con- 
tributions to Wagner literature, several of the 
most important, namely, the works of Koch, 
Muncker and Golther are from the pen of promii- 
nent professors of literature at well known Cer- 
man universities. 

Quite ideal in its scope and treatment, as well 
as in its nominal price (1.25 M. ) is the little book 
by Eugen Schmitz. Altho the author is evidently 
an admirer of Wagner, —and must not every suc- 
cessful biographer be an admirer of his hero, —he 
does not permit himself to be swept away by any 
flood of Wagnerite enthusiasm. The work is 
characterized by its absence of rant and exag- 
gerated praise and is admirably objective in treat- 
ment, with the possible exception of the para- 
graphs dealing with the monopoly of Parsifal, 
where the influence of Bayreuth can be felt. It 
is a model of clear, concise exposition and illu- 
minating treatment of Wagner and his works 
and can be recommended to those who desire in 
small compass an adequate discussion of the Bay- 
reuth master and his literary and cultural signifi- 
cance. 

Like Max Koch, Schmitz, too, lays especial 
stress upon the development of Wagner’s prin- 
cipal ideas and theories in connection with con- 
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temporaneous and preceding literary and cultural 
movements, and wisely devotes more space to this 
comparative treatment than to unnecessary bio- 
graphical detail. On the whole, the book is ex- 
planatory and suggestive rather than descriptive. 
Yet it is not lacking in description, as, for ex- 
ample, the clear illuminating statement of the 
plot and conflict in Lohengrin, page 67 ff. Char- 
acteristic of Schmitz’s skill in briefly summing 
up a complicated situation, is his statement of 
Wagner’s relationship to Nietzsche, page 150. 

A short but well chosen bibliography and a 
fairly satisfactory index are included in the little 
book, which is well printed and contains but a 
few insignificant typographical errors, cf. Luccas 
instead of Lucas, page 58. 

Muncker’s Wagner, which appeared in the first 
edition some eighteen years ago, has been consid- 
ered one of the best of the shorter biographies, 
and was the first to lay especial stress upon the 
literary-historical treatment of the musician-dram- 
atist. While this second edition claims to be com- 
pletely rewritten (véllig neu bearbeitet), this state- 
ment must be taken cum grano salis, for much of 
the text is identical in the two editions. Indeed, 
many of Muncker’s admirers, who were nourish- 
ing high expectations in anticipation of his prom- 
ised ‘‘ more comprehensive ’’ Wagner biography, 
will be disappointed in the present work. To the 
127 pages of text in the first edition, about thirty 
pages and a short and none too satisfactory index 
of names have been added. The illustrations are 
the same, with one exception, but the execution 
in the new edition is superior to that in the old. 
The second edition naturally contains more about 
Wagner’s relations to Frau Wesendonck at Ziirich, 
and Tristan is given a more adequate discussion. 
The results of recent investigations have been in- 
corporated in the new edition in the changing of 
some dates and names. 

When Muncker says, page 27, that Wagner 
‘“‘involuntarily gave his Rienzi the form of the 
grand opera,’’ he seems to disregard Wagner’s 
own statement that ‘‘he looked at his material 
through the glasses of the grand opera with its 
five great finales, etc.’? The statement, page 38, 


that Wagner took his material before Tannhauser 
‘<ziemlich genau ’’ from some older work is again 
not to be taken too literally ; cf. the Erec episode 
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in the Hollander. The reference, page 38, to the 
‘*genuine old Tannhiuserlied of the 16th cen- 
tury’’ is misleading. To be sure the printed 
versions do not antedate that century, but the 
song itself certainly goes back to the 14th. 
Muncker devotes nearly a page (120) to Wag- 
ner’s Kapitulation oder Lustspiel in antiker 
Manier, a farce unworthy of so much space in 
such a brief work or of Muncker’s laudatory 
words, altho characteristic enough of Wagner’s 
all-embracing literary activity. Likewise the 
decidedly mediocre Festmarsch, which was com- 
posed for the Centennial Celebration at Philadel- 
phia in 1876, is hardly worthy of the discussion, 
page 128. 

Golther in his Richard Wagner als Dichter em- 
phasizes at the beginning the mistake commonly 
made in criticising Wagner, namely, that of ap- 
proaching the poet-composer from either the lit- 
erary or the musical side alone. ‘* Wagner's 
musical art is not that of the opera composer, nor 
his poetry that of the man of letters’’ (page 2). 
Beginning with Rienzi, Golther then discusses 
Wagner’s literary procedure in the composition 
of his music-dramas, dwelling especially on his 
relationship to his various sources, and the won- 
derful manner in which he utilized the most diver- 
gent forms of the old legends for his immediate 
ends. The chief adverse criticism to be made 
against Golther’s booklet is that the ‘‘ Tendenz’’ 
is too marked, and that the influence of Bayreuth 
is so often felt. Golther demands, for example, 
that from the Hollénder on, no cuts or changes 
be made in any of Wagner’s works upon their 
performance. Page 6, a performance of Die Feen 
in 1833 is mentioned. But Wagner never heard 
a performance of this early opera, the first one 
being given in Munich in 1888, five years after 
the composer’s death. 

A word of praise might well be said for the 
artistic garb of this little book. For its nominal 
price (1.50 M.)) it is a model of neat printing and 
artistic decoration. Fifteen full-page illustrations 
and two fac-similes lend an added charm. But 
the vignettes of Aubrey Beardsly offer nothing 
except interesting specimens of mannerism in art. 
Could Wagner’s Isolde ever be conceived of as 
the figure in Beardsly’s illustration opposite 
page 54? 
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Like Golther, Wolzogen in his neat and at- 
tractively illustrated booklet aims to be suggestive 
and to foster an understanding of the poet Wag- 
ner, rather than to give a detailed discussion of 
his work. As might be expected, Wolzogen, too, 


is under the influence of Bayreuth and exhibits at © 


times the tendency all too common among Wag- 
nerites of leaving the firm ground of reality and 
soaring into the clouds of abstract and hazy 
laudation. He is a partisan of Bayreuth, even 
where the Bayreuth idea would seem to conflict 
with that of Wagner himself. Page 32, for ex- 
ample, he praises the gradual transformation from 
the Venus grotto to the vale of the Wartburg, as 
given in 1904 at Bayreuth. But Wagner’s own 
stage directions read: ‘‘ Furchtbarer Schlag, 
Venus verschwindet, Tannhiiuser steht plotzlich 
in einem schénen Thale.’’ Wolzogen also brings 
out clearly (page 93) the danger so often incurred 
of criticising the poet Wagner on the basis of his 
language alone. With Wagner ‘‘speech is not 
the only means of expression but the art form is 
determined by the esthetic effect of speech plus 
music.’’ In conclusion, Wolzogen brings together 
very strikingly, Goethe’s poetic expression in the 
verses of the Pater Ecstaticus in Faust, and that 
of Wagner in Isolde’s Love-Death in Tristan, 
showing that even without music, Wagner’s poetry 
has sometimes a deep inner relationship to that of 
the great master of all German poets. 


Paut R. Pope. 
Cornell University. 


THE DIABLO COJUELO DE LUIS 
VELEZ DE GUEVARA.! 


Eight years ago Sefior Bonilla y San Martin 
published his first edition of Vélez de Guevara’s 
Diablo cojuelo.? Many flattering reviews, written 
by leading Spanish scholars, proclaimed the work 
to be a solid and scholarly production.* This 


1Luis Vélez de Guevara, El diablo cojuelo (ed. A. Bo- 
nilla y San Martin, Madrid, 1910). The second volume 
of the new series published under the auspices of the 
Sociedad de bibliéfilos madrilefios. 

? Libreria de Eugenio Krapf, Vigo, 1902. 

3 Among others, cf. those of Rennert, Mod. Lang. Notes, 
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edition has long been out of print and it is a mat- 
ter of congratulation that the Sociedad de biblié- 
filos madrilefios decided to reprint the text in their 
new series. The first edition contained several 
errors of detail, as was but natural in view of the 
many difficulties offered by the language and style 
of the Diablo eojuelo, admittedly one of the ob- 
scurest works of the period. The editor himself 
corrected some of these and contributed new mate- 
rial for the commentary in later publications.‘ 
Felipe Pérez y Gonzélez, too, more than any other 
reviewer, aided in the solving of many of the 
knottiest problems.* In the present volume, Bo- 
nilla profits both by the criticism of his reviewers 
and by his own maturer study. Consequently, the 
second edition is decidedly better than the first. 
Nearly all the errors have been corrected, and the 
copious notes leave unexplained very few of the 
difficulties of the text. 

The introduction shows that Bonilla, profiting 
by the criticisms of Pérez y Gonzalez, has radically 
altered his statement as to the date when the Diablo 
cojuelo was written. In his first edition, the former 
advanced the opinion that Vélez began work on 
his novel about 1630 and finished it after the 
month of February, 1637. Pérez y Gonzilez 
reached the conclusion that the work was begun 
after February, 1638, and finished before May, 
1639.° This was much nearer the truth; but Bo- 
nilla, returning to the fray, has shown with much 
plausibility that the novel was begun after Feb- 
ruary, 1637, and finished about July, 1640, or 
two months before the signing of the aprobacién. 
It is unnecessary to consider in detail the steps by 
which Bonilla reaches this conclusion. Suffice it 
to say that the result now published appears to be 
substantially accurate. 

However, one allusion in the Diablo cojuelo, 
which may have a direct bearing on this question 
of date, has not, in the opinion of the reviewer, 


June, 1904 ; Foulché-Delbose, Rev. hisp., Vol. 1x, p. 595 ; 
Morel-Fatio, Bull. hisp., 1903; Fitzmaurice-Kelly, The 
Sat. Rev., September, 1902. 

*Cf. Rev. de arch., April, 1902; Anales de la literatura 
espaftola ( Madrid, 1904), pp. 193-200. 

5Felipe Pérez y Gonzdlez, El diablo cojuelo, notas y 
comentarios (Madrid, 1903). Most of the material in this 
little volume first appeared in the columns of La ilustra- 
cién espaftola y americana, 

Ibid., p. 132. 
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received the attention which it properly merits. 
I allude to the mention of the play Troya abrasada 
in Tranco IV. The novel abounds in allusions to 
contemporary happenings, and most of these actua- 
lidades have been carefully studied by the two 
scholars who have chiefly occupied themselves 
with this complicated question. It is worth in- 
quiring whether or not, in alluding to this play, 
Vélez is referring to a theatrical production which 
commanded public attention at the moment when 
he wrote. 

Bonilla mentions the manuscript of a play of 
this name existing in the National Library in 
Madrid, and which, in the Catalogo of Paz y 
Melia is attributed to Calderén; but he makes 
no detailed study of the play itself, simply refer- 
ring to the censwras at the end of the ms. No 
mention is made of the other mss. and prints ac- 
cessible in the Biblioteca municipal. He presents 
no study of the question of the date when Troya 
abrasada was written or produced. He merely 
states that the first censura which has been pre- 
served shows that the play was acted in the year 
1644 and that this production was a revival and 
not the original performance. 

Space does not here permit a thorough con- 
sideration of the question of the dating of Troya 
abrasada. I hope to treat the matter more at 
length in another connection, Only a few facts 
can here be presented. The autograph ms. con- 
tains a reparto, in Calderén’s own hand, giving 
the names of the actors who probably first pro- 
duced the play. One of these is Pedro Manuel de 
Castilla, who is known to have died at Naples in 
1642.’ Furthermore, most of the actors seem to 
have belonged to the companies of Antonio de 
Rueda and Manuel Vallejo, who were associated 
as partners in and around Madrid during the 
summer of 1639.° Nearly all the other actors in 
the cast can be shown to have been in Madrid in 
1639. On the 27th of July, 1639, Antonio de 
Rueda signed a contract with a representative of 
the Monteria of Sevilla to appear in that city by 


Saénchez-Arjona, Noticias referentes los anales del 
teatro en Sevilla (Sevilla, 1899), p. 299. In a document 
signed July 6, 1639, this actor is mentioned asa joint autor 
with Rueda. Cf. Pérez Pastor, Histrionismo espafol 
(Madrid, 1901), p. 316. 

8 [bid., 314 ; Documentos para la bibliografia de Calderén, 
pp. 120 f. 
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the first day of November following for a pro- 
tracted engagement.? He furthermore agreed to 
leave Madrid before the end of July for the city of 
Granada." Manuel Vallejo’s troupe accompanied 
that of Rueda south, and for the next. two years 
the most important members of our cast were act- 
ing in the neighborhood of Sevilla. Now, Antonio 
de Rueda produced other plays by Calderén while 
at Madrid in the year 1639." The fact that the 
reparto was written in Calderén’s hand makes it 
probable that the play was first produced in Mad- 
rid or its environs, and everything tends to show 
that its date should be fixed at some time prior to 
August 1, 1639, by which time Antonio de Rueda 
had contracted to be on his way to Granada. 

It is almost certain that Troya abrasada was 
written or produced very nearly at the moment 
when Vélez was writing his Diablo cojuelo, or at 
all events prior to that time, and, while admitting 
the possibility that there may have been another 
play of the same name, I cannot but regard this 
coincidence of dates as significant. The descrip- 
tion which the poet of the inn gives of his play is, 
on the whole, a very good caricature of Calderén’s 
piece. Some allowance must be made for the ex- 
aggeration of burlesque, for it would be absurd to 
expect a pedantically accurate description of a 
play which is being ridiculed. 

The question now arises as to whether Vélez was 
satirizing Calderén in his caricature of the half- 
crazy poetaster. Bonilla has considered this pos- 
sibility and very sanely answers the query in the 
negative. Beyond the fact that the poet is urged 
to give over writing comedias de ruido and to stick 
to comedias de capa y espada, there is little in the 
portrait which might well be construed as a pos- 
sible allusion to Calderén. There is, however, 
another possibility. Bonilla is unaware that the 
play is the joint work of two authors and that on 
the cover of Act I appears the name Juo. Zaua- 
leta.” Sefior Paz y Melia assures me there 


Histrionismo, p. 317. 

10 Tbid., p. 319. 

11 Cf. Documentos, p. 120; Rennert, The Spanish Stage, 
p- 586. 

This point escaped my notice at first, I wish there- 
fore to correct the statement made in the Rev. hisp., Vol. 
XXxI, p. 169, to the effect that Troya abrasada is entirely 
the work of Calder6én. A more careful study of the ms. 
and text has caused me to change my opinion. 
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can be no doubt but that Acts II and III are 
written entirely in the hand of Calderén. He is 
equally certain that neither of the two hands 
which appear in Act I is that of Zabaleta. 
Neither is the name Zabaleta that author’s own 


signature. ‘The first act is apparently a traslado © 


made by copyists. Nevertheless, there is little 
reason to doubt that Zabaleta was the author of 
Act I when his name appears in what was un- 
doubtedly the original ms. It is not impossible 
that Zabaleta was commonly reputed to be the 
sole author of the piece. Calderén did not claim 
Troya abrasada as his own when he compiled for 
the Duke of Veragua the list of his comedias. In 
this instance he probably was rendering good- 
natured assistance to a youthful aspirant, just as 
in his younger days he had been glad to collabo- 
rate with dramatists of the older generation.” 

Now, it is just possible that Zabaleta may have 
been the butt of Vélez’s satire. The poet at the 
inn was a student from Madrid. Zabaleta was a 
native of the capital, and, if Barrera is justified 
in placing the date of his birth in the second 
decade of the century, he was still a young man 
when Vélez wrote. We know that he was making 
his début as a dramatist at about this time. Two 
of the poetaster’s plays had been hissed off the 
stage at Toledo. We know that at least one of 
Zabaleta’s met a similar fate. The fiasco of Aun 
vive la honra en los muertos inspired Cancer’s 
often quoted epigram : 


Al suceder la tragedia 
del silvo, si se repara, 
ver su comedia era cara, 
ver su cara era comedia. 


As this piece was not written until 1643, there 
can be no allusion to it here.* But where 
there was one failure there may have been others. 
With the exception of Act I of Troya abrasada, 
the play referred to is the earliest of Zabaleta’s 
works that has been preserved. He may have 


18 The reader will remember that Calder6én and Zabaleta 
also collaborated in writing La margarita preciosa. As 
Calder6n rarely collaborated with others younger than 
himself, the fact that he twice did so with Zabaleta would 
seem to imply that he had an especial fondness for that 
author. 

4 Cf. Pazy Melia, Catalogo, p. 600. 
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written still earlier works which failed on the 
stage. 

On the other hand, it is quite as probable that 
Vélez had in mind no particular dramatic author. 
He may have been ridiculing writers of sensa- 
tional plays as a class. The poet at the inn, be- 
sides Troya abrasada, had written a play named 
the Marqués de Mantua, another called El saco de 
foma, and still another entitled Las tinieblas 
de Palestina.” If it could be shown that one 
author had written four plays with these titles, he 
would manifestly be the original of the portrait. 
In the absence of such decisive evidence, one can 
only conclude that while Vélez, in the passage in 
question, may be satirizing Zabaleta or another, 
the fact remains unproven. It is much more 
probable, though, that the Troya abrasada alluded 
to was the play written jointly by Calderén and 
Zabaleta, a work which in spite of the ridicule 
heaped upon it held the boards for the better part 
of two centuries. It was acted at the Coliseo de 
la cruz as late as November 5, 1811." 

Bonilla’s notes to this edition are exceedingly 
copious, comprising 132 pages. He keeps his 
promise of sinning on the side of prolixity rather 
than on that of brevity. One is somewhat sur- 
prised to see singled out for comment such com- 
mon words as: aleandaras, blanca, cal, caxa, paja- 
rote, etc. Surely these are to be found in the ordi- 
nary dictionary. Toa foreign reader, such phrases 
as un nuevo Tostado en verso and others which 
might be mentioned seem more deserving of com- 
ment, even though they, too, offer no difficulties 
which are not solved by the usual books of refer- 
ence. But the personal equation enters into all 
such matters, and the editor justly observes that 
what appears simple to him may seem difficult to 
another and vice versa. It is a matter of more 
regret that the notes have not been systematically 
classified. They are arranged alphabetically, but 


15 Lope wrote a Marqués de Mantua, Juan de la Cueva, 
El saco de Roma. Nothing is known of the last-named 
play, but Bonilla points out (p. 230) that the episode of 
the rending of the veil of the Temple takes place in 
Damian Salustio’s La vida y muerte de Judas. 

16 Cf. Cotarelo y Mori, Historia del arte escénico en Espaita 
(Madrid, 1902), Vol. 111, p. 734. That the Troya abrasada 
there referred to is the identical play under consideration 
is proved by the fact that the actors’ copy used on that 
occasion is still preserved in the Biblioteca municipal. 
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instead of listing them under the leading word, 
Bonilla often chooses the first word of a phrase and 
places the note accordingly. For instance, the 
reader seeking information with regard to the play 
Las tinieblas de Palestina would hardly think of 
searching under the head of the pronoun se. The 
note to the play Troya abrasada is listed under t. 
That treating of the Marqués de Mantua appears 
under ¢, the first word of the phrase being comedia. 
This system, or lack of system, renders unneces- 
sarily difficult of access much valuable informa- 
tion. 

In a few instances, Bonilla’s second thoughts do 
not seem to be so good as his first. In his former 
edition, for example, he explains the phrase un 
nitesgut espafiol by suggesting what appears to be 
the obvious etymology: nichts gut. Pérez y Gon- 
zilez objected to this that the speaker was an Eng- 
lishman, not a German, and that the meaning 
suggested by Bonilla would be an absurd anti- 
climax, coming after the far stronger objurgations 
of the Frenchman and the Italian.” To this Bo- 
nilla made answer that Guevara probably under- 
stood almost nothing of either English or Ger- 
man.” (The German remains dumb during the 
polyglot altercation.) This would seem a very 
sensible and likely explanation, but he now 
abandons it and boldly proposes the etymology : 
naughty guest. Of course, we are to give to 
naughty the strong meaning which it still retained 
when Shakespeare and Vélez wrote. Nevertheless, 
the etymology will appear plausible to few Eng- 
lish-speaking readers. It is to be hoped that this 
trifle will not come to the notice of a certain Man- 
tuan bachelor, Alonso de San Martin. That 
waggish critic would make the most of his oppor- 
tunity. 

In these days when the Biblioteca nacional and 
the Spanish Academy are under fire, one is not 
surprised to find an echo of the conflict in a work 
like the present. To Bonilla the Academy is as 
the muleta to the bull. His more recent writings 
have been filled with truculent attacks upon that 
venerable institution. Academies admittedly have 
their limitations, and private enterprise often 
leaves official endeavor lagging; but the world of 
letters has much for which to thank the Spanish 


11 Pérez y Gonzilez, op. cit., p. 101. 
18 Anales, p. 199. 
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Academy. Bonilla might profitably read, in the 
Opinions de Jéréme Coignard, Anatole France’s 
whimsical estimate of the French Academy. On 
the other hand, it is encouraging to note that Span- 
iards generally are demanding something better in 
the way of a dictionary. If ever good workman 
is justified in complaining of his tools, Bonilla 
is thoroughly justified in his attack upon the 
academy dictionary, that most inadequate aid in 
time of trouble. Ina recent number of Espaita 
moderna, Cejador y Frauca called the attention of 
his countrymen to the fact that since the publica- 
tion of the Diccionario de autoridades next to 
nothing has been done by their dictionary makers 
in the way of systematic reading for new words 
and examples. That work, which was intended 
merely as a beginning has not been continued, 
he says, and subsequent lexicographers have 
worked it as a quarry without themselves adding 
to its store. It is to be hoped that some good will 
result from the present agitation and that each new 
Spanish dictionary will cease to be a copy of its 
predecessors. JBonilla’s editions of the Diablo 
cojuelo offer the lexicographer of the future much 
valuable material. If the present reviewer hag 
dwelt too exclusively upon pecadillos, it only 
argues his inability to detect serious pecados. The 
merits are taken for granted. 


GrorGE TyLerR NortuHup. 
Princeton University. 


GERMAN ROMANTICISM. 


Deutsche Romantik. Eine Skizze von Dr. Oskar 
F. Wauzet. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 1908. 
168 pp. 


Die Poetik der deutschen Romantiker, von Cur. 
D. Priaum. Berlin, Deutscher Schriftenver- 
lag, 1909. 70 pp. 

Die altere Romantik und die Kunst des jungen 
Goethe, von Dr. Hans Roux. Berlin, Alex- 
ander Duncker Verlag, 1909. 164 pp. 


Das romantische Drama. Eine Studie tiber den 
Einfluss von Goethes Wilhelm Meister auf das 
Drama der Romantiker, von Kari GEoRrG 
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WENDRINER. Berlin, Oesterheld & Co., 
1909. 168 pp. , 


Runge und die Romantik, von ANDREAS AUBERT. 
Berlin, Paul Cassirer, 1909. 135 pp. 


During the last two decades German criticism 
has taken an active part in a romantic renascence.' 
This tendency is well meant, since it undoubtedly 
owes its origin to the somewhat charitable belief 
that the success of the romanticists is traceable to 
the fact that they worked with a distinct purpose 
and according to a clearly defined programme. 
Modern investigation is therefore trying to find 
what lesson the romanticism of then has for the 
literature of now. The enthusiasm with which 
Walzel has restated the romantic theory and dis- 
cussed the traditional romantic problems shows 
that also with him it has been neither a case of 
mere search after ‘‘ Stoff,’’ nor a passive response 
to the request to write vol. 232 of ‘‘ Aus Natur 
und Geisteswelt.’’ He came to his task with an 
exceptionally rich experience. And this has ena- 
bled him to set forth in 162 pages the genesis, 
rise, prosperity, decline and extenuation of so 
comprehensive a movement. The work covers, 
naturally with disparate completeness, the period 
from F. H. Jacobi’s ‘‘ Eduard Allwills Brief- 
sammlung’’ (1792) to the completion of ‘‘Faust’’ 
(1832). But it is a contribution to philosophy 
rather than to literature. He has devoted just 
three-fourths of his space to the philosophy and 
poetics of the Jena school and the rest to the 
poetic creations of early and late romanticism, 
their connection and their contrast. Starting 
from the ‘‘Stiirmer u. Driinger,’’ he shows that 
these were not metaphysicians while the roman- 
ticists were, he carefully reviews the three stages 
in the development of rom. theory, and traces the 
metaphysical current from Kant to Hegel with 
explanatory digressions to Béhme, Bruno, Hem- 
sterhuis, Rousseau, Spinoza and others. But then 
after all this argument by way of attempting to 
explain the genesis of romantic poetry, he asks 
the question: Did romantic poetry really grow 
out of this theory? The answer is a weak ‘yes’ 


1 Of 152 references listed by Wernaer under the heading 
‘* Historical works, Expositions and Monographs,” only 
31 antedate 1880, while 57 postdate 1900. 
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and a strong ‘no.’ The Jena school anticipated,’ 
namely, some of the most essential elements of this 
theory, while the Heidelberg school carried them 
far beyond the limits intended by their originators. 
And even the philosophic part teems with unan- 
swered questions, such as: Did Schleiermacher’s 
‘“Reden ’’ influence Schelling’s ‘‘ Weltseele’’ or 
vice versa? Walzel has, without intending to do 
so, emphasized the superlatively important fact 
that romantic philosophy is one thing, romantic 
poetry quite another. A solution of these ques- 
tions may, from the standpoint of philosophy, be 
possible and altogether necessary ; but experience 
has not proved that their solution, from the stand- 
point of real literature, is necessary or even desir- 
able. 

Though writing with the laudable desire to 
make nineteenth century rom. more com- 
pletely ‘‘das Eigentum des deutschen Volkes,’’ 
Pflaum has also approached his task philosophi- 
cally. But it is difficult to see how such a study 
can make rom. popular. It is anything but 
a popular treatise. It will make a slight appeal 
to the German scholar, less to the German student, 
and still less to the English student. The style is 
forbiddingly heavy, with single sentences of 17 
long, closely written lines (pp. 65-66). In a 
disproportionately elaborate introduction Pflaum 
makes a courageous defense of ‘‘ Poetics’’ and 
gives an unnecessary survey of European rom. 
as bounded by Scott, Chateaubriand, Manzoni, 
Tieck, Oehlenschliger and Stagnelius. About 
one-fourth of the study is devoted to a discussion 
of points that have been made many times before. 
It is too late to write a new book showing, for ex- 
ample, that Hoffmann’s interest in music influ- 
enced his literary creations. The best part of the 
discussion is that on Hélderlin. A similar study 
in Romance romanticism is to follow immediately 
from the same author. Whatever he may be able 
to do in that field, this is not the way to popularize 
German romanticism. There is still room in Ger- 
many for a purely practical picture of romanti- 


2 Walzel writes, p. 59: “‘In der poetischen Ausmiinzung 
der Naturphilosophie lag vielleicht der beste Gewinn, den 
die Poesie aus der rom. Theorie ziehen konnte.’? Then, 
p- 137: ‘‘Abermals muss Tieck zugebilligt werden, dass 
seine Anschauung von Natur ihm zuteil geworden war, 
ehe er von rom. Naturphilosophie etwas wusste.”’ 
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cism ; for a work that tabulates and appraises all 
those sources, themes, motives, devices and forms 
that characterize romantic creations. But there 
is precious little demand for philosophic studies 
on romantic poetics. 


Rohl’s monograph, on the contrary, is a model. 
It has what so many German studies lack, —form, 
method, balance and deference for the prevailing 
opinion. The theme is limited (der junge Goethe 
to 1775) but worked out with refreshing thorough- 
ness. It is a book of testimony impersonally given 
and ably judged. As a study in ‘‘influence,”’ it 
should find many imitators. The work shows that 
it is one thing to find a mere conscious imitation 
in the writings of an unprolific, unreceptive poet, 
like Fr. Schlegel, it is quite another to find an 
unconscious assimilation and imitation in the 
works of a prolific, receptive writer, like Tieck. 
Pt. I records the individual opinion of the old 
romanticists concerning young Goethe. Rohl di- 
vides them into three groups: (1) Fr. §., Doro- 
thea and Schleiermacher, (2) A. W.S., Caroline 
and Schelling, (3) Tieck, Wackenroder and Nov- 
alis. The first group stood too far from young 
Goethe, the third too near him to get the cor- 
rect estimate obtained by the second group. Pt. 
II discusses the influence of Goethe on the works 
of the romanticists. Aside from Schelling’s ‘‘Wi- 
derporst ’’ and Novalis, this is largely confined to 
Tieck. Among a number of interesting parallels, 
Rohl has established an overwhelming influence 
of Werther on Tieck. Pt. III discusses Goethe 
in connection with the four romantic problems : 
Volkspoesie, Shakespeare, Ossian and Hans Sachs, 
and is confined principally to the Schlegels. <A. 
W. Schlegel came to the first three of these 
through Birger, to Hans Sachs through Tieck. 
It is a pity, however, that Rohl was obliged to 
discuss Fr. S. in this connection, whose changing, 
contradictory opinion on this sort of questions 
undoubtedly led Réhl to raise the stale and point- 
less question as to whether, in view of such wide 
discrepancies in temperament and opinion it is 
correct to speak of a romantic ‘‘school’’. But 
this can easily be overlooked. It is a convincing 
work. And by pointing out the enormous influ- 
ence of young Goethe on Tieck and his congeners, 
Rohl has written the foreword to that still unwrit- 
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ten work : Romantik und Sturm und Drang. Then 
the book is replete with ideas not yet wholly cur- 
rent : that the significance of the phrase der junge 
Goethe was first established by the romanticists 
(p. 160), who were after all also the first Goethe- 
philologen (p. 161), that the romanticists were 
influenced by Goethe’s ‘‘ Knittelvers’’ rather 
than that of Hans Sachs (p. 103), that there was 
spare use of the expression ‘‘ Sturm und Drang ’”’ 
until Tieck made it ‘‘ gebriiuchlich’’ in his 1828 
edition of Lenz’ Schriften (p. 68), and even the 
remarkable similarity between the life, work and 
development of Goethe and Tieck (p. 79). 


Wendriner’s study is another effort to set up 
Wilhelm Meister as the Magna Charta of German 
romanticism. This has been tried a number of 
times since Fr. Schlegel declared (1798) it to be 
one of the three greatest ‘‘ tendencies’’ of the age. 
J. O. E. Donner found (1893) seven determin- 
ative points of similarity between Meister and the 
romantic novel; progressive culture, ne’er-do- 
wells as heroes, pictures of sensuality, Mignons, 
Philines, mysterious births and interwoven lyrics. 
Wendriner now performs a somewhat similar task 
by way of determining the relation of Meister to 
the romantic drama. Asa really suggestive study 
of the best known dramas of the German roman- 
ticists, as well as those of Oehlenschlager, the 
work is of enduring value. The ingenuity dis- 
played in reaching certain conclusions necessitated 
by the very title of the study makes it also inter- 
esting. But the writer is naively enthusiastic as to 
the general influence of Goethe’s novel, and entirely 
too arbitrary in his definition of ‘‘Schicksal’’, 
around which the main body of the discussion 
revolves. He claims (p. 37) that there are more 
romantic fragments in Meister than in the ‘‘Athe- 
neum’’, He finds (pp. 29-39) ten important 
themes in Meister that influenced the romantic 
dramatists. But these themes and traits—such 
as the feeling of being misunderstood in a Philis- 
tine world—lay at the very root and heart of the 
romantic generation. They existed previous to 
1796, and continued to exist after Meister’s popu- 
larity had waned. Some of these are universal. 
And then, since Goethe in Meister ascribed 
‘*Zufall’’ to the novel and ‘‘ Schicksal ’’ to the 
drama, Wendriner analyzes the’ influence of 
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Goethe’s novel on the romantic drama from this 
standpoint. He makes, however, the gravely 
exaggerated statement (p. 98) that ‘‘there is 
scarcely a page in the novel on which the word 
‘Schicksal’ does not occur’’. After discussing 
the varying attitude toward ‘‘ Fate’’ in Germany 
from 1770 to 1796, he comes to the harmless con- 
clusion (p. 115) that Fate is ‘‘ everything that 
stands over man and plays with him, whether it 
brings happiness or sorrow, whether it strikes the 
guilty or the innocent.’’ He thus strips the term 
of its traditional meaning and makes it about 
equivalent to ‘‘motivation’’. And with this in- 
terpretation he analyzes the ‘‘Schicksalsdramen ”’ 
from ‘‘ Karl von Berneck’’ (1795) to ‘‘ Fortu- 
nat’’ (1816). These dates are chosen because 
up to 1795 Tieck had ridiculed the idea of Fate, 
from then on he poetized it until in ‘‘ Fortunat’’ 
he satirized it. ‘‘ Die Braut von Messina ’’ (1803) 
is not therefore considered the first Fate-tragedy, 
nor is ‘‘ Der 24ste Februar’’ regarded as in any 
way dependent upon it. It is simply one in a 
series, differing from the others only in technique. 
In this way Wendriner has calmly overthrown the 
prevailing opinion and argued from a theory of 
his own making. And yet the book is valuable 
as a compilation and suggestive as a study. 


In Jacobowski’s ‘‘ Anthologie rom. Lyrik”’ 
(Leipzig, 1900), there are a number of beautiful 
vignettes, a fine frontispiece and one lyric (Es 
bliiht eine schéne Blume, pp. 148-149) by Phil- 
lip Otto Runge, the Novalis of rom. painting with 
the ‘‘ Dichtergeist in einem Malerauge.’’ The 
lyric centres around ‘‘ ein edles Bliimelein ’’ in a 
far off land. It is fragrant with the spirit of 
Boéhme, Tieck, Novalis and Heine. Intimate 
with the Berlin-Jena school, admired by Goethe, 
stimulated by Schelling, and owing the same sort 
of fundamental debt to Tieck that Oehlenschliger 
owed to Steffens, Runge was a romanticist of the 
truest type. Yet Haym does not mention his 
name. Aubert has therefore rendered a grate- 
ful service. ‘The work is based on Runge’s 
Hinterl. Schriften (ed. by the artist’s brother, 
Daniel, Hamb., 1840-1841). It contains precious 
few facts concerning Runge’s life, nor does it show 
just wherein Runge’s romanticism lay. But these 
facts can be secured from prosaic books, and 
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Runge’s romanticism will spring into the eyes of 
all but the purblind. It is not a scientific treat- 
ise. It has no beginning, no middle, no end. 
The only mark of division is the paragraph. But 
it is an attractive book. The main interest cen- 
tres around the discussion of Runge’s magnum 
opus, ‘‘ Die Tageszeiten,’’ to which he considered 
everything else a preliminary study. The treat- 
ment of this one work throws radiant light on 
rom. nature-sense and art endeavour. There are 
31 superb illustrations by Runge and one by his 
teacher, Jens Juel. Aubert has here written one 
of that long series of individual studies that will 
include Baader, Bernhardi, the Boissereés, Carus, 
Eschenmeyer, Loeben, Mesmer, Adam Miller, 
Passavant, Ringseis, Ritter, Reichardt, G. H. 
Schubert, Savigny, Solger, A. G. Werner, and 
others. And then, after all these studies have 
been written, the general history of German ro- 
manticism will have to be rewritten. 


ALLEN WILson PorRTERFIELD. 
Barnard College, Columbia University. 


Les deux Potmes de la Folie Tristan, publiés par 
JosEPpH Béprer. Paris: Firmin-Didot, So- 
ciété des Anciens Textes Francais, 1907. 8vo, 
vii, 129 pp. 


Professor Bédier, in publishing the three vol- 
umes of his study of the legend regarding Tristan,’ 
has presented, in convenient form, the Oxford and 
Berne versions of the episode ‘‘ Tristan as fool.’’ 
The Berne version had already been published by 
Professor Morf,’ and the Oxford version by Fran- 
cisque Michel.* The latter work is now difficult 
to procure, In neither of the publications men- 
tioned was a study of the language made. Pro- 
fessor Bédier has reproduced Morf’s text with 
slight alterations. The reader is referred. to 
Morf’s article for a comparison of the two texts. 


1 Le Roman de Trisian par Thomas, poeme du xiie sitcle. 
Paris, SATF., 1902-1907. 2 vols., and the volume the 
title of which appears at the head of this review. 

*Romania, xv, 1885, 558-574. 

5 Tristan. Recueil de ce qui reste des Poémes relatifs & ses 
Aventures. Londres, Pickering, 1835. 3 vols. 
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This review deals exclusively with the Oxford 
version, an edition* of which the reviewer had 
announced in 1903. The reviewer has before him 
a rotographic reproduction of the manuscript : 
Bodleian, Douce d. 6. The two versions are now 
available, but, in the case of the Oxford version, 
a number of errors have appeared, in part due to 
incorrect transcription of the manuscript. Changes 
are made, in several instances, without any indi- 
cation of the manuscript forms, and there is fre- 
quently failure to note the manuscript forms dif- 
fering from those set down in the text as printed, 
and. also, incorrect forms are ascribed to the 
manuscript. ‘The poem is corrected to eight syl- 
lables. Do we want this? It is well known that 
the verse-count in Anglo-Norman poems is irreg- 
ular in a large number of instances. To the 
French ear these irregularities seem harsh and 
unbalanced, but we are not concerned here with 
a continental text. On the other hand, the sub- 
stitution of %’ and ke for ki, nominative, 11, 37, 
189, etc., will seem just as strange to the eye. 
However, the system of Anglo-Norman versifica- 
tion is still an unsettled problem, altho various 
conjectures have been made regarding it. 

Pg. ii, note 4, correct to ‘‘t. xxxv, 1906.”’ 

The Introduction: P. 6, par. 18: girfauz: 
vaus, 507, are girfaus: vaus in the ms. P. 8: 
grant 103, 303, are fem., and not mase. P. 9: 
chascez, 756, is chasce in the ms., which is given 
in the text by B. ; sauve : accorde, 815, are sawvez : 
accordez in the manuscript, given correctly in the 
text. P. 10, par. 1: 11 (see variant in text), 
37, 925, 982, are ms. ki. P. 11, par. 3: lors 
does not occur in the ms.; lures is the only form 
present. 

Manuscript forms not acknowledged are: 4, 29 
kar, 31 pensout, 37 hom, 56 pelise, 82 volum, 86 
ft, 98 rais, 115 gurvirnout, (In no case is the 
letter s made like the initial letter of this word, 
while g is regularly so made), 116 cornwaleis, 
126 quereient, 133 droit, 136 ki, 147 lu dit, 156 
supirer, 159 k, il ni prat, 160k, il pot truver, 161 


4La Folie Tristran. An Anglo-Norman Poem, edited by 
Albert Eugene Curdy. Part I, a Dissertation, Johns 
Hopkins University. Baltimore, John Murphy Co., 


1908. (See Preface); and Kritischer Jahresbericht iiber 


die Fortschritte der romanischen Philologie, vit, 1902, i, 197. 
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valer, 162 saver, 168 me, 179 ore, 187, brici, 188 
maisum, 192 de un, 198 averas, 212 T., ben, 241 
me, 80, 243 respiidu, 252 cuilent, 265 lui, 277 
alettat, 279 ele, 297 raine, 319 Isolt, 339 serst, 
n reir, 363 menbrer, 371 ore, 385 nesst, 409 ore, 
420 lange, 481 le ad, 493 levres, 652 la baivre, 
666 for, tuz, 683 fere, 698 ne ne me, 702 ki, ublie, 
715 ne vus mbre, 734 amans, 743 kar, 755 amite, 
776 je, 823 enbrune, 824 dune, 825 chair, 828 
voz, 844 ke, 875 osteur, 884 gant, or gaiit, 897 fet, 
914 mustrat, 925 ki, 932 afaitat, 948 occire, 964 
jin, 978 ore. 

Errors in acknowledging manuscript forms oc- 
cur in: 27 so, 270 aves, 283 cele, 386 alus, 398 
Morholt, 433 le aviez, 482 le ad, 568 cist (in 
variant 564, read 563), 900 veret. 

General : car 4, 29, 743, is not found in the 
ms.; the regular form here, as elsewhere, is kar ; 
B. substitutes ¢ for s; ms. so 27, 241, si 270, sa 
588, but so is left 52, 56, 128, 140, 163, 246. 
The break between 34 and 35 is not necessary for 
the sense. 86 ie, for Ms. e¢ in fiert ; ms. ft’, which 
is not acknowledged. Je occurs only in tient: 
vient 189-190. O for ms. wu: hom 187, trover 160, 
respondu 248, trovat 752, 754; the ms., however, 
uses both o and wu interchangeably elsewhere. See 
vocabulary. 147 B. li, ms. lu. For lu elsewhere 
compare the vocabulary. Ji is also written for 
lui 265. For lui elsewhere, see the vocabulary. 
-eir for Ms. -er : valer : saver (not acknowledged) 
161-162. -er is also the ms. form in aver 298, 332, 
642, 918. 164 heeit for ms. het. The text does 
not require the change of tense. If B. had writ- 
ten sure, as in 915, he would have emended ac- 
cording to his method. 277 ms. alettat is aleitat 
in the text, and alettat in the vocabulary. 283 
Ge la is clearly Cele in the ms. Ge does not 
occur in the ms. nor in B.’s vocabulary. 468 B. 
has quai, also 558, 615, 683, 824, but 551 quet. 


The ms. in all cases abbreviates q-i, which rimes 
with tet 615. 481 a for ms. ad, and 938 a is in- 
serted. Why not at as in 152, 524, 937, or ad as 
in 83, 128, etc., twenty-five times. The form a, as 
verb, does not occur in the Ms. 3B.’s note regard- 
ing malarz, 498, is not convincing. An exami- 
nation of the manuscript renders his statement, 
“qui peut assez bien se justifier paléographique- 
ment,’’ incomprehensible. The form mainz is 
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very distinct in the manuscript. The ms. should 
be corrected to mainz preng e plunguns e butors. 
628 vus mist: read vus oi, place the interrogation 
point after volt, 630, and a period after main, 633, 
and doubt regarding the construction disappears. 
683 faire ; ms. fere, the only occurrence in the ms. 
of this form. aire is the general spelling in the 
Ms., ten times, B. substitutes fere for fare 812. 

Vocabulary : Aparceut® 795, assembler 737, 
aie, subj., 616, ait 518, ew 762, cert 17, chault 
646, chaut pas 204, cremout 101, criat 450, cui- 
dent 252, cultel 525, cumande 628, better sauve- 
garde, protection : de, jour, 694, dis, 8, plur. desus 
549, not 559, desguiser 41, dait 777, devint 920, 
dist 573, 641, dreiture 792, not 762, dunt, pron., 
704, 899, entant 295, entrat 260, not 207, enviat 
393, not 207, estes, voici venir, 256, estre, remove 
12, insert 8,423, es 322, 369, fustes 470, fet 595, 
(us. fet is changed to B. fait 897), faus 563, in 
text fous, grue 493, not 498, gacte (quaitier) 256, 
issez 378, ivern 139, junes 718, kac 514, keue 
512, laissai 829, lerat 992 should be under Jaier, 
de loing 883, is text loins, meis 968, not 970, de 
grant manere 207, 682, not 202, 632, mist 628, 
not 638, and 885, Morholt 398, not Morhol, and 
remove the ?, mes, plur. of mun, 493, 505, nus 
876, meaning ?, ot 3, pf., oir 922, paisant 135, 
pardonat 893, parsiwre, remove 669, pleing 854, 
prenge 138, not pregne, quanque 66, quid 597, 
rendre and repondre, out of position ; riant 389, 
not 319, sailer 747, soi, pf. saveir, 799, sei, refl. 
pron., 529, suliez 942, ta, place under tun with 
other occurrences of the form, tanlant 256, te 296, 
870, tent 990, teneit 716, tracier, remove 721, 
Trantris, remove 338, tresque 771, uel 718, une 
916, not 600, unkes 911, unke 63, vine 418, not 
148 and 773, vergunder, out of position, vest 200, 
vestu 645, vestue 191, voler, out of position, vostre, 
remove 562, Isolt 319, 367. 

A. E. Curpy. 


Yale University. 


5 Omissions are indicated unless otherwise stated. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
ORLANDO ORLANDINI: Le to belesse. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


- Srrs :—It may be of interest to add to a recent 
note on Orlandini (Nando), in Modern Language 
Notes (vol. xxv, no. 5), a mention of a new vol- 
ume by him: Le to belesse (Tipografia legatoria 
T. Livio, Venezia, 1910), dedicated A una che 
no gh’ pik. The various chapter headings Massa 
bela, Le segie, I cavei, I oci, El naseto, I denti, La 
sbessoleta, Le man, La figura, La vose, El nome, 
El serto no so che, show the type to which in the 
matter of form the sonnets belong. The ancient 
popular theme of the io vorria binds together mat- 
ter of a concettoso style. But the humorous note 
does not discord with a lyrical feeling quite new 
in Nando’s work ; and we here find a melody of 
verse that prompts congratulation : 


I Penini. 
Si, benedeta ti, ti a dei penini, 
Che do bisd i zé proprio, do robete, 
Do pié, come se dise, balarini, 
Che insieme invogia a far le piroete. 
Te li vardo incanta, co ti camini, 
A spessegar come do trotolete, 
Fando balar i cai dei cordonsini, 
Che ben setae te tira le scarpete. 
E se penso a quel omo fortuna, 
Che pol vegnirghe a dar na misurada, 
Senza che ti ghe dise: Via de 1a! 
Me daria, se podesse, una peada, 
Per non averme dedica al mestier, 
Belo, simpaticon, del calegher ! 


A. A. Livineston. 
Cornell University. 


Two SHAKESPEARIAN Norrs. 


(1) Give me a case to put my visage in : 
[Putting on a mask] 
A visor for a visor! What care I 
What curious eye doth quote deformities ? 
Here are the beetle-brows shall blush for me. 
Romeo and Juliet (1. 2. 29). 


The word ‘‘ beetle-brows’’ occurs only once in 
Shakespeare and has been generally interpreted 
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to mean ‘‘ bushy,"’ ‘‘ overhanging ”’ or ‘‘ promi- 
nent brows.’’ [See notes in First Folio ed., 
Arden and Rolfe.| The result of this interpreta- 
tion is to emphasize the form of the mask that 
Mercutio puts on, whereas, in view of the kind of 
masks generally worn, I believe that Shakespeare 
intended by the term ‘‘ beetle-brows’’ to direct 
our attention particularly to the black color of 
Mercutio’s velvet mask. A passage from Lyly’s 
Midas (1. 2. 64) gives authority for this interpre- 
tation : 

Ticio. She hath a beetle brow. 

Petulus. What is she beetle browed? [1. e. 
‘* With overhanging brows.’’ Bond] 

Licio. Thou hast a beetle head? I say the brow 
of a beetle, a little flie, whose brow is as black as 
velvet. 

‘* Brows’’ [see ‘‘ brows,’’ Schmidt's Sh. Lexi- 
con], furthermore, has here a broader meaning 
than that of eye-brows ; it refers to the forehead 
of the black mask that Mercutio announces shall 
blush for him. The ‘‘ prominent’ or ‘‘ bushy ”’ 
eye-brows, or even brows, could not well be the 
seat of the blush. 


(2). The passage quoted from Lyly in the note 
above proves the correctness of Tiessen’s conjec- 
ture [Englische Studien, u, 187, 1878] that 
velvet ’’ in the line, 


A whitly wanton, with a velvet brow, L. L. L., 3. 1. 203. 


‘<does not refer to smoothness, but to color, and 
that it indicates a forehead with eye-brows suffi- 
cientiy broad and black to justify a comparison to 
a velvet mask.”’ 

In the discussion that has been called forth 
by the complexion and general coloring of the 
‘¢whitly wanton,’’ Rosaline, [see Arden and New 
Variorum L. L. L., 3. 1. 203, and 4. 3. 4. espe- 
cially] one bit of internal evidence for the white- 
ness of her complexion has not been given con- 
sideration. Biron, her lover, of the four courtiers 
who praise the beauty of their mistresses, is the 
only one who praises his lady love’s ‘‘ white 
hand.’’ Nor does he desist after praising it once. 
He is so deeply impressed by the fairness of her 
hand that he refers to it directly four times [3. 
1.159; 4. 2.123; 5. 2. 230; 5. 2. 411] and 
indirectly once [4. 3. 189.]. 

Shakespeare’s frequent praise of his heroines’ 
‘white hand’ as in the case of Rosaline, [see 
‘ white hand,’ Bartlett’s Concordance] gives added 
point, furthermore, to Mason’s addition to the 
deficient line, ‘‘ She writ it,’? (4. 3. 22.) in As 
You Like It. [See New Variorum As You, (4. 
3. 22), note.] His proposed substitution of 
‘‘with her own fair hand,’’ I should change, 
however, to ‘‘ with her snow-white hand,’’ in 
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view of Shakespeare’s preference for the epithet 
‘‘white’’ in cases where a lover describes the 
hand of his loved one. Biron uses the epithet, 
‘* snow-white,’’ in addressing his letter to Rosa- 
line (4. 2. 148.). Phoebe, of whose hand her 
lover, Silvius, is speaking here, it may be re- 
called, has with Rosaline ‘‘inky brows’’ and a 
‘*cheek of cream.”’ 
Morris P. 
University of Michigan. 


A Britiso Icarus. 


To the Editor of the Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srr :—Prof. Tatlock, in his letter to The 
Nation, October 28, 1909, p. 404, upon “A 
British Icarus,’’ namely the story of King 
Bladud as told by Layamon, barely touches upon 
one of the characteristic incidents in medieval 
literature. He quotes Layamon, but only alludes 
to Geoffrey of Monmouth. Yet Geoffrey’s words, 
ii, ch. 10, are worth quoting: ‘‘This Prince 
[Bladud] was a very ingenious man, and taught 
necromancy in his kingdom, nor did he leave off 
pursuing his magical operations, till he attempted 
to fly to the upper region of the air with wings 
which he had prepared, aud fell down upon the 
temple of Apollo, in the city of Trinovantum, 
where he was dashed to pieces.’’ 

First, a word or two upon the name of the city. 
Geoffrey calls it Trinovantum, which Layamon 
renders with London. This is quite medieval. 
Trinovantum, better perhaps Trinovantium, should: 
be the capital of the Trinovantes, one of the 
Celtic tribes encountered by Julius Cesar. They 
inhabited Essex and a part of Middlesex, that is, 
a region adjacent to if not included in the modern 
metropolitan London, but certainly quite distinct 
in the middle ages. How Trinovantium came to 
be used as an equivalent for the more classical 
Londinium is more than I can say. Enough that 
it was thus used, and even survived in Elizabethan 
English in the corrupted form Troynovant, as if 
New Troy. See Peele’s Farewell to Sir John 
Norris and Sir Francis Drake: 


bid stately Troynovant adieu, 
Where pleasant Thames from Isis silver head 
Begins her quiet glide, &c., &c. 


The fabulous connection between England and 
Troy is another marvel of the middle ages ; but I 
forbear. 

To return to King Bladud’s mishap. The 
story is older than Bladud, if indeed he can 
be said to be of any age ; much older than Laya- 
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mon and Geoffrey. It is merely a local adapta- 
tion of the Simon Magus story as narrated in the 
Apoeryphal Acts of Peter and Paul. I quote, 
freely abridging, from the translation by Alexan- 
der Walker, in J. & J. Clark’s Ante-Nicene 
Christian Library, Vol. xvi ; the narrative begins 
at p. 272. 


Simon said : Order a lofty tower to be made of 
wood, and of great beams, that I may go upon it, 
and that my angels may find me in the air ; for 
they cannot come to me upon earth among the sin- 
ners... Then Nero ordered a lofty tower to be 
made in the Campus Martius, and all the people 
and the dignities to be present at the spectacle. 
And on the following day . . . Nero ordered Peter 
and Paul to be present. [After the apostles have 

rayed and been questioned by Nero] Simon said : 

n order that thou mayst know, O emperor, that 
these are deceivers, as soon as ever I ascend into 
heaven, I will send my angels to thee, and will 
make thee come to me. . 

Then Simon went up upon the tower, in the 
face of all, and, crowned with laurels, he stretched 
forth his hands and began to fly. And when Nero 
saw him flying, he said to Peter: This Simon is 
true ; but thou and Paul are deceivers.. . And 
Peter, looking steadfastly against Simon, said : 
I adjure you, ye angels of Satan, who are carry- 
ing him into the air, . . . no longer from this hour 
to keep him up, but to let him go. And imme- 
diately, being let go, he fell into a place called 
Sacra Via, that is, Holy Way, and was divided 
into four parts, having perished by an evil fate. 


The legend of the contest in Rome between the 
two apostles and Simon Magus may be traced 
back to the beginning of the third century. It 
grew rapidly with time and assumed many forms. 
We are not to assume, however, that any of these 
early medizval forms, whether Greek apageas or 
Latin passio, could have been known to Layamon, 
a rustic priest of West England. Exactly how he 
came by his knowledge on the subject has not yet 
been investigated. At any rate, there were Eng- 
lish writings from which he might have learned 
the story. Thus, in Aelfric’s Homilies, ed. Thorpe, 
1, 380, we may read his version of Simon’s disas- 
trous flight. The abbot of Evesham was for his 
day a learned man, occupying a very different 
position from that of Layamon. His account of 
Peter and Paul, this part at least, goes back to the 
Marcellus text of the Passio. Further, the flight 
is narrated in the Blickling Homilies, ed. Morris, 
p. 189, and in Wulfstan’s Homilies, ed. Napier, 
p- 100. These two versions are also derived from 
the Latin Passio. Thus we see that Layamon had 
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more than one opportunity of learning the Simon 
story in his mother tongue. 

I have treated the subject at some length in the 
hope of re-awakening interest in Layamon’s Brut 
as a compilation. We have many monographs 
discussing Layamon’s language so fully that little 
remains to be done. On the other hand,. his 
story is comparatively untouched. Yet, despite 
his verbiage, which one soon gets used to, he has 
a marvelous tale to tell. Thereis nothing else like it 
in Middle English. I feel quite safe in asserting 
that the Brut is a veritable gold mine awaiting 


the exploiter. 
J. M. Harr. 
Cornell University. 


Tue SEvEN STARs. 


To the Editors of the Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Sirs :—A rather curious instance of oversight 
of the obvious is found in H. Anders’ volume on 
Shakespeare’s Books.‘ Dealing with the poet’s 
‘¢ Astronomical and Astrological Lore,’’ he says 
(page 247): ‘‘THe Seven Stars, mentioned in 
Lear, I, v, 38; 1. Henry IV., Act I, ur, 16; 
and in 2. Henry IV.. Act II, rv, 201, are the 
Pleiads, or perhaps the Great Bear.’’ This is, 
of course, the usual explanation. 

The correct identification of ‘‘ the seven stars,’’ 
however, is found in note 3 on page 240 of the 
same volume, where he quotes ‘‘ Batman uppon 
Bartholome, his Booke De Proprietatibus Rerum ”’ 
(1582), New Sh. Soc. Trans., 1877-79, p. 
443 :—‘‘ which Sunne is placed among the seaven 
great Starres, called the seaven Planets... . 
The Sunne is the fourth in place, as it were a 
King in the middest of his throne.’’ 

It is true that Falstaff uses the expression 
merely as an indefinite phrase, which it probably 
was to the general, for he excludes sun and moon 
and speaks of the seven stars as nothing more than 
asymbol of night. Nevertheless, whatever may 
have been in Shakespeare’s mind when he referred 
to these luminaries, a point that can hardly be 
determined, the seven stars had certainly been 
widely known, feared, and trusted ever since the 
days of Babylonian astrology. 


Lewis F. Morr. 
College of the City of New York. 


1Schriften der Deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, 1. 
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tists. Repertory and Synthesis. New York: Sturgis & Walton, 
1910. 

Kraupa, Mathilde.— Winthrop Mackworth Praed, sein Leben und 
seine Werke. [Wiener Beitrige zur englischen Philologie, xxx11.] 
Wien und Leipzig: W. Braumiiller, 1910. 

Kriiger, Gustav.—Schwierigkeiten des Englischen. 1. Teil: 
Synonymik und Wortgebauch. Zweite, vermehrte und verbesserte 
Auflage. Dresden und Leipzig: C. A. Koch, 1910. 

Laelia : A Comedy.—Acted at Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
probably on March 1, 1595. Now First Printed, with Introduc- 
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tion and Notes by G. C. Moore-Smith. 
Press, 1910. 


Landsberg, Erna.—Der Stil in George Peeles sichern und zwei- 
felhaften dramatischen Werken. Diss. Breslau: 1910. 

Lang, And,—Sir Walter Scott and the Border Minstrelsy. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1910. 

Lannert, Gustav Lison.—An Investigation into the Language of 
Robinson Crusoe as Compared with that of Other 18th Century 
Works. Upsala: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1910. 


Lawrence, Sir Edwin Durning.—Pacon is Shakespeare. Together 
with a Reprint of Bacon’s Promus of Formularies and Elegencies. 
Collated with the Original ms. by the Late F. B. Bickley and Re- 
vised by F. A. Herbert, of the British Museum. With 43 Plates. 
London : Gay & Hancock, 1910. 


Lee, Sidney.—The French Renaissance in England : an account 
of the literary relation of England and France in the sixteenth 
century. London: Henry Frowde, 1910. 


Le Gallienne, Richard.—Attitudes and Avowals with Some Re- 
trospective Reviews. London: John Lane, 1910. 

Lochner, Dr. Ludwig.—Pope’s literarische Beziehungen zu seinen 
Zeitgenossen. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der englischen Literatur 
des 18. Jahrh. [Miinchener Beitriige zur romanischen und engli- 
schen Philologie. Hrsg. von H. Breymann und J. Schick.] Leip- 
zig: A. Deichert Nachf., 1910. 


MacCracken, Henry Noble.-—Concerning Huchown. [Reprinted 
from the Publications of the Modern Language Association of Amer- 
ica, XXV.] 

—— The Storie of Asneth. [Reprinted from the Journal of 
English and Germanic Philology, 1x.] 

Moyer, Richard M.—Altgermanische Religionsgeschichte. Leip- 
zig: Quelle & Meyer, 1910. 

Milton.—Comus and Minor Poems. Edited with Introductions 
and Notes by Oliver Elton and R. C. Browne. Ozford: Henry 
Frowde, Clarendon Press, 1910. 


Montgomery, Marshall.—Types of Standard Spoken English and 
Its Chief Local Variants. Twenty-four Phonetic Transcripts from 
‘* British Classical Authors’? of the 19th century. Strassburg: 
K. J. Triibner, 1910, 

Moorman, F. W.—Rvbert Herrick: Biography and Critical 
Study. London: John Lane, 1910. 


More, Paul Elmer.—Shelburne Essays. Seventh Series. Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1910. ; 


More, Sir Thomas.—The Utopia. Ralph Robinson’s Transla- 
tion with Roper’s Life of More and some of His Letters. Edited 
by George Sampson, with an Introduction and Bibliography by A. 
Guthkelch, to which is Added the Latin Text of the Utopia. Re- 
printed from the First Edition. London: G. Bell & Son, 1910. 


Murray, J. T.—English Dramatic Companies : 1558-1642. Two 
Volumes. London: Constable & Co.; New York: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., 1910. 

Noyes, George R.—Selected dramas of John Dryden. with ‘The 
Rehearsal’ by George Villiers. Edited with introduction and notes. 
Chicago and New York: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1910. 

Pancoast, Henry S., and Percy Van Dyke Sheily.—A First Book 
in English Literature. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1910. 

Peers, Mrs. C. R.—The Saints in Story. London: Adam and 
Charles Black, 1910. 

Phelps, Wm. L.—Essays on Modern Novelists. (Kipling, Hardy, 
Bjornsen, De Moyen, Mrs. Ward, Sienkiewicz, ete.) New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1910. 

Porter, Charlotte.—(1) The Life and Death of King John by 
William Shakespeare. Edited, with notes, introduction, glossary, 
list of variorum readings, aud selected criticism. (2) The Life 
and Death of King Richard the Second. (3) The Tragedy of 
Richard the Third. [The ‘ First Folio’ Shakespeare.] New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 1910. 

Powell, E.— Evolution of the British Drama. From the Earliest 
Times. Liverpool: Booksellers’ Company, 1910. 

Price, H. T.—A History of Ablaut in the Strong Verbs from 
Caxton to the End of the Elizabethan Period. [Bonner Studien 
zur englischen Philologie. Hrsg. von K. D. Biilbring.] Bonn: 
P. Hanstein, 1910. 


Cambridge: University 


_ Putnam, Emil James.—The Lady of Different Times and Na- 
tions. New York: Sturgis, Walton & Co., 1910. 


Ristine, Frank Humphrey.—English Tragicomedy: Its Origin 
and History. New York; The Columbia University Press, 1910. 

Roberts, R. Eltis—Samuel Rogers and His Circle. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1910. 

Robinson, Father Paschal.—The Life of St. Clare, by Thomas of 
Celano, Translation. Philadelphia: The Dolphin Press, 1910. 


Roe, F. W.—Charles Dickens’ A Tale of Two Cities. Edited with 
oe and an introduction. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co., 
10. 


Royster, James Finch.—A Middle English Treatise on the Ten 
Commandments, edited with notes and an introduction. Part I— 
Text and Notes. [Studies in Philology, vol. v1.] Chapel Hill, 
NV. C.: The University Press, 1910. 

Russell, R. J.—English Taught by an Englishman. 
Freiburg: B. J. Bielefeld, 1910. 


Sckelling, Felix E.—English Literature during the Lifetime of 
Shakespeare. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1910. 

Shuaan, Edn. Llewellyn.—How to Judge: a Handy Method of 
Criticism for the General Reader. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., 1910. 

Skemp, A. R.—Nathaniel Richard’s ‘‘ Tragedy of Messalina, the 
Roman Emperesse.’’ [Materialien zur Kunde des ilteren engli- 
schen Dramas. Hrsg. von Prof. W. Bang, Louvain.] Leipzig: 
O. Harrassowitz, 1910. 


Smithson, George Arnold.—The Old English Epic. A study in 
the plot-technique of the Juliana, the Elene, the Andreas, and the 
Christ, in comparison with the Beowulf and with the Latin litera- 
ture of the Middle Ages. [University of California Publications 
in Modern Philology.] Berkeley: The University Press, 1910. 

Soule, Rich.—A Dictionary of English Synonyms ard Synony- 
mous or Parallel Expressions. New edition, revised and enlarged. 
London: Warne & Co., 1910. 

Spertin, Ottis. B.—Francis Parkman’s The Oregon Trail. Edited 
with notes and an introduction. New York: Longmans, Green, & 
Co., 1910. 

Stephenson, Henry T.—The Elizabethan People. New York; 
Henry Holt & Co., 1910. 

Stopes. Mrs. C. C.—William Hunnis and the Revels of the 
Chapel Royal. A Study of His Period and the Influences which 
Affected Shakespeare. [Materialien zur Kunde des iilteren engli- 
schen Dramas. Hrsg. von Prof. W. Barig, Louvain.] Leipzig: 
O. Harrassowitz, 1910. 

Tucker. Samuel, M.—Macaulay’s Essay on Warren Hastings. 
Edited with notes and an introduction. New York: Longmans, 
Green, & Co., 1910. 


Volbeda, R.—The English Diphthongs compared with such 
sounds in Dutch, French and German, as make nearly the same 
sound on the Ear. Gouda: G. B. van Goor Zonen, 1910. 


Wallace, C. W.—Three London Theatres in Shakespeare’s Time. 
[University Studies, vol. 1x, no. 4.] Lincoln, Nebraska : 1910. 

Wieland, Fr. Jos.—Hamlet, der tiefe Denker aus Shakespeares 
verklirtem, reinen Geiste. Eine philosophische Studie zur ge- 
rechten Wiirdigung zweier Vielverkannter, des Dichters und 
seines Schauspielers Riitselgestalt. Kempten: F. Huber, 1910. 

Wolfram. E.—Die germanischen Heldensagen als Entwickel- 
ungsgeschichte der Rasse. Leipzig: M. Altmann, 1910. 

Wollf, Dr. Emil.—Francis Bacon und seine Quellen. Gekrénte 
Preisschrift. 1. Bd. Bacon u. die griech. Philosophie. [Litera- 
rische Forschungen. Hrsg. von Proff. Drs. Jos. Schick und M. 
Frhr. von Waldberg.] Berlin: E. Felber, 1910. 


Lecture. 


SCANDINAVIAN. 


Darrada GOS. Edited and translated by Eirfkr Magnisson. 
Revised edition. 
pp-, 1s. 6d. 

Old-Lore Miscellany of Orkney, Shetland, Caithness and Suth- 
erland. Vol. 111. 
8vo., pp. 193-256. 


Coventry; The Viking Club, 1910. 8vo., 20 


Part iv. Coventry: The Viking Club, 1910. 
(Annual subscription : 10s. 6d.) 
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GERMAN. 


Bibliographie der deutschen Zeitschriften-Literatur mit Ein- 
schluss vy. Sammelwerken. Bd. 24 A. II. Ergiinzungsband. Nach- 
triige aus den J. 1896-1908 m. Autoren-Register. Gautzsch (bei 
Leipzig): F. Dietrich, 1910. Imp. 8vo., iii + 218 pp., M. 25.— 

Collijn, Isak.—Neue Bruchstiicke der Nibelungen-Handschrift 
L. (Skrifter utgifna af k. humanistika vetenskaps-samfundet i 
Uppsala. xm. 3.) Leipzig: O. Harrassowitz, 1910. 8vo., 13 pp. 
w. 6 plates, M. 2.— 

Dunger, Herm.—Die deutsche Sprachbewegung u. der allge- 
meine deutsche Sprachverein 1885-1910. (Festschrift zur 25 
jahrfeier des allgem. deutschen Sprachvereins. 10. rx. 1910.) 
— Allg. deutsch. Sprachy., 1910. 8vo., vi + 141 pp., M. 


Lambert, M. B.—Handbook of German Idioms. New York: H. 
Holt & Co., 1910. 8vo., 100 pp., cloth 40 cents. 

Mayne, Harry.—Die altdeutschen Fragmente von Konig Tirol 
u. Fridebant. (Sprache u. Dichtung. 1. Heft.) Tiibingen: J.C. 
B. Mohr, 1910. 8vo., viii + 109 pp., M. 4.— 

Nibelungenlied, das.—Altdeutsch u. iibertr. v. Karl Simrock. 
Hrsg. v. Andr. Heusler. 2 Bde. Leipzig: Tempel-Verlag, 1910. 
8vo., 357 and 381 pp., each vol. cloth M. 3.—, half leather M. 
3,75, éd. de luxe M. 12.— 

Schréder, Heinr.—Beitriige zur germanischen Sprach- u. Kul- 
turgeschichte. II. Ablautstudien. (Germanische Bibliothek. II. 
Abtlg. Untersuchungen u. Texte, 1. Bd. II.) Heidelberg: C. 
Winter, 1910. 8vo., xi + 108 pp., M. 3.—, cloth M. 3,80. 

Zupitza, Jul.—Einfiihrung in das Studium des Mittelhochdeut- 
schen. 10. verb. Aufl. Chemnitz; W. Gronau, 1910. 8vo., vi + 
120 pp., M. 3,—, cloth M. 3,50. 


Bode, Wilh.—Damals in Weimar. Bilder v. L. Bartning, R. 
Bauer, V. Blaufuss, ete. Weimar: G. Kiepenheuer, 1910. 4to., 
88 pp., bound M. 4.— 

Heinzelmann, Jac. Harold. —The Influence of the German Volks- 
lied on Eichendorff’s Lyric. (Chicago Dissertation.) Leipzig: 
G. Fock, 1910. 8vo., 92 pp. 

Jeuthe. Loth,—Friedrich de la Motte Fouqué als Erziihler. 
(Breslauer Beitriige zur Literaturgeschichte. 21. Heft; 11. Heft 
der neuen Folge.) Breslau: F, Hirt, 1910. 8vo., 165 pp., M. 

,40. 

Korner, Emil.—Erasmus Alber. (Quellen u. Darstellungen aus 
d. Gesch. des Reformationsjahrh., 15. Bd.) Leipzig: Heinsius, 
1910. 8vo., viii + 203 pp., M. 6,50. 

Kueffner, Louise M.—The Developmeut of the Historic Drama. 
Its Theory and Practice : a Study based chiefly on the dramas of 
Elizabethan England and of Germany. (Chicago Dissertation. ) 
Chicago; The Univ. of Chicago Press, 1910. 8vo.. 95 pp., 54 cts. 

Muthesius, Karl.—Goethe und Karl Alexander. Weimar: H. 
Boéhlau, 1910. 8vo., vii +- 116 pp., M. 2.— 

Przygodda, Paul.—Heinrich Laubes literarische Friihzeit. ( Bei- 
triige zur german, u. roman. Philologie, Nr. 42.—Germanistische 
Abteilg. Nr. 29.) Berlin: E. Ebering, 1910. 8vo., 179 pp., 

Renck, Heinr.—Platens politisches Denken u. Dichten (Bres- 
lauer Beitriige zur Literaturgeschichte. 19. Heft; 9. Heft der 
— Folge). Breslau: F. Hirt, 1910. 8vo., v + 122 pp., 

. 3,20. 

Schubert, Kurt.—Clemens Brentanos weltliche Lyrik (Bres- 
lauer Beitriige zur Literaturgeschichte, 20. Heft; 10. Heft der 
neuen Folge). Breslau: F. Hirt, 1910. 8vo., iv + 81 pp. M. 2,25. 

Schulze, Frdr., u. Ssymank, Paul.—Das deutsche Studententum 
von den aeltesten Zeiten bis zur Gegenwart. Leipzig: R. Voigt- 
linder, 1910. 8vo., xxiv + 487 pp., M. 7,50, cloth M. 9.— 

Seelmann, Wilh.—Reuter-Forschungen. (Aus: ‘‘ Niederdeutsch. 
Jahrb.”? Norden: D. Soltau, 1910. 8vo., iii + 80 pp., M. 1,60. 

Singer, $.—Mittelalter und Renaissance. (Sprache u. Dich- 
tung. 2. Heft.) Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1910. 8vo., vii + 56 
pp-, M. 1,80. 

Stenger, Gerh.—Goethe und August von Fotzebue. (Breslauer 


Beitriige zur Literaturgeschichte. 22. Heft ; 12. Heft der neuen 
Folge.) Breslau: F. Hirt, 1910. 8vo., viii + 176 pp., M. 4,40. 

Witkowski, Geo.— Aus Schillers Werkstatt. Seine dramatischen 
Pliine u. Bruchstiicke, hrsg. Leipzig: M. Hesse, 1910. 8vo. 
361 pp., M. 1,50, cloth M. 2.— 

Zurlinden, Luise.—Gedanken Platons in der deutschen Roman- 
tik. (Untersuchungen zur neueren Sprach- u. Literaturgeschichte, 
hrsg. v. O. Walzel. N.F., visi. Heft.) Leipzig: H. Haessel, 
1910. Svo., ix + 292 pp., M. 6.— 


Fulda, Ludw.—Der eeniaeed. Lustspiel. Edited w. Intro- 
duction and Notes by William K. Stewart. New York : H. Holt 
& Co., 1910. 12mo., vii + 179 pp., cloth 35 cents. 

Goethe.—Gitz v. Berlichingen mit der eisernen Hand. Together 
with Goethe’s Zu Shakespeares Namenstag. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Appendix by J. A. C. Hildner. Boston, etc.: Ginn & 
Co., 1910. 12mo., xevii + 225 pp., cloth 80 cents. 

——u, seine Freunde im Briefwechsel. Hrsg. u. eingel. v. 
Rich. M. Meyer. 2. Bd. Berlin: G. Bondi, 1910. Imp. 8vo., 
660 col. and 561 PP each vol.: M. 6.--, cloth M. 7,40, leather 
M. 12,50, Japan. edn. on vellum M. 60.-- 

Grillparzer.—Werke. Im Auftrage der Reichshaupt- u. Residenz- 
stadt Wien hrsg. v. Aug. Sauer. 1. Bd. Die Ahnfrau. Sappho. 
Wien u. Leipzig: Gerlach & Wiedling, 1909. 8vo., exii + 481 
pp- W. portr. 

Gutzkow, K.—Uriel Acosta. Trauerspiel. Edited w. Introduc- 
tion and Notes by S. W. Cutting and A. C. von Noé. New York: 
H. Holt & Co., 1910. 12mo., xv + 105 pp., cloth 35 cents. 

Lessing, Herder. Goethe.—Laokoon. Selections, edited with an 
Introduction and a Commentary by William G. Howard. New 
York: H. Holt & Co., 1910. 8vo., elxviii + 470 pp. (w. front- 
isp. ), cloth $1.50. 

Liliencron, Detlev v.mAusgewiihlte Briefe. Hrsg. v. Rich. Deh- 
mel. 1-3. Aufl. 2 Bde. Berlin: Schuster & Loefiler, 1910. 8vo., 
299 and 347 pp., M. 8.—, half mor. M. 12.—- © 

Luther, Martin.—Werke. Kritische Gesamtausg. 30. Bd. 3. 
Abtlg. Weimar: H. Béhlau, 1910. Lex. 8vo., xviii ++ 590 pp., 
M. 18,40, half-mor. M. 23,40. 

Murner, Thom.—Die Miihle von Schwindelsheim. Strassburg, 
Matthias Hupfuff 1515. (Zwickauer Facsimiledrucke. 2.) Zwi- 
ckau: F. Ullmann, 1910. 8vo., 75 pp., M. 4,20. 

Schiller.—Siimtliche Werke. Horenausg. (In16Bdn.) 1. Bd. 
Miinchen ; G. Miiller, 1919. 8vo., viii +- 587 pp., M. 5.—, buck- 
ram M. 6,50, half mor. M. 8.—, éd. de luxe M. 24.— 

Storm, Th.——Auf der Universitiit. With Introduction, Notes 
and Vocabulary by Robert N. Corwin. New York: H. Holt & 
Co., 1910. 12mo., x + 198 pp., cloth 35 cents. 


FRENCH. 


Baker, A. Lae ae Mérimée, Chronique du Régne de 
Charles IX, edited with Introduction and Notes by —. Ozford: 
Clarendon Press, 1910. (Oxford Higher French Series. ) 

Bardenwerper, Kurt.—Die Anwendung fremder Sprachen und 
Mundarten in den franzisischen Mysterien des Mittelalters. 
Halle a. 8.: 1910. 8vo., 86 pp. Halle Diss. 

Bearne, Mrs.—Four Fascinating French Women. New York: 
Brentano, 1910. 

Behr, Fr.—Victor Hugos ‘ Torquemada’ unter gleicher Beriick- 
sichtigung der iibrigen Dramen des Dichters. Weimar: 1910. 
4to., 1l pp. Program. 

Bercy, P., and G. Castegnier.—Simple Grammaire Frangaise, 
accompanied with Questions based on the Reform of Syntax. New 
York: William R. Jenkins Co., 851-853 Sixth Avenue, 1910. 
12mo., 220 pp. 

Blondheim, David Simon.—Contribution 4 la Lexicographie 
francaise d’aprés des Sources rabbiniques. Paris: librairie Ho- 
noré Champion, éditeur, 5 Quai Malaquais (6e), 1910. 8vo., viii 
and 55 pp. Johns Hopkins Diss. 

Carnegy, Mildred.—Kings and Queens of France: A Concise 
History of France. London: Mills and Boon, 1910. 8vo. 
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Castets, Ferdinand.—La Chanson des Quatre Fils Aymon. 
Montpellier: Société des Langues Romanes, 1910. 8vo., xi and 
998 pp. (Publications de la Société des Langues Romanes, T. 
xxiv. 

Delplanque, A.—Fénelon et ses Amis. Paris: Lecoffre, 1910. 

Frati, C.—Re Enzo e un’ antica Versione francese di due Trat- 
tati di Falconeria. Modena; G. Ferraguti, 1908. (Miscellanea 
Tassoniaua, pp. 61-81.) 

Fredenhagen, Hermann.—Ueber den Gebrauch der Zeitstufen 
und Aussageformen in der franzésischen Prosa des 13. Jahrhun- 
derts. T. 1: Die Zeitstufen. Hamburg: Druck von Liitcke und 
Wulff, 1910. 8vo., x and 40 pp. 

Gierach, Erich,—Synkope und Lautabstufung: Ein Beitrag zur 
Lautgeschichte des vorliterarischen Franzésisch. Halle a. S.: 
Verlag von Max Niemeyer, 1910, 8vo., xand194pp. (ZRP., 
24. Beiheft. ) 

Hilka, A.—Das Leben und die Sentenzen des Philosophen Se- 
cundus des Schweigsamen in der altfranzésischen Literatur, nebst 
kritischer Ausgabe der lateinischen Uebersetzung des Willelmus 
Medicus, Abtes von Saint-Denis. Breslau: G. P. Aderholz, 1910. 

Jaernstroem, Edw.—Recueil de Chansons pieuses du xiiie Sié- 
cle, I. Helsinki: 1910. 8vo., iv and 176 pp. (Annales Acade- 
miz Scientiarum Fennice, Ser. B., Tom. 111, No. 1. ) 

Pg Grace,—Joan of Arc. New York: E. P. Dutton and 

., 1910. 

Konta, Annie Lemp,—The History of French Literature from 
the Oath of Strasburg to Chanticler. With Appendix Showing 
the Forty Immortals and the Rulers of France, a comprehensive 
Bibliography, and. a carefully prepared Index. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company, publishers, 35 West 32nd Street, 1910. 
8vo., cloth, gilt top. - 

Lee, S.—-The French Renaissance in England: An Account of 
the Literary Relations of England and France in the Sixteenth 
Century. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1910. 

Lemaitre, Jules.—Fénelon. Paris; Arthéme Fayard, éditeur, 
18-20 Rue de Saint-Gothard, 1910. 12mo., iv and 328 pp. 

Lommatsch, Erhard,—Worte des Gediichtnisses fiir Adolf 
Tobler. Berlin: 1910. 8vo., 10 pp. 

Marcus, W.—Choiseul und Voltaire. Ratibor: 1910. 4to., 30 
pp. Program. 

Mason, Eugene.—<Aucassin and Nicolette, and Fifteen Other 
Medizval Romances and Legends, selected and newly translated 
by —. New York; E. P. Dutton and Co., 1910. (Everyman’s 
Library. ) 

Matthews, Brander.—Moliére : His Life and his Works. New 
York: Scribners, 1910. 8vo. Illustrated. 

Mueller, R.—Ueber die Sprache Corneilles. Stuttgart: 1910. 
Ato., 34 Pe. Program. 

Paris, Gaston.—Mélanges de Littérature francaise du Moyen 
Age, publiés par Mario Roques. Paris: Société Amicale Gaston 
Paris, 1910. Premiére Partie. S8vo., 336 pp. 

Poincaré, H.—Savants et Ecrivains. Paris: Ernest Flammarion, 
éditeur, 26 Rue Racine, 1910. 12mo., iv, xvi and 281 pp. (Sully 
Prudhomme, etc. ) 

Prentys, E. P.—French for Daily Use. New York: William 
R. Jenkins Co., 851-853 Sixth Avenue, 1910. 16mo., 161 pp. 

Quiller-Couch, A. T.--The Sleeping Beauty and Other Fairy 
Tales from the Old French, retold by — [Illustrated by Edmund 
Dulac. London: Doran, 1919. 

Rabe, Heinrich.—Die Inversion des Subjects im Franzésische 
des xix. Jahrhunderts. Tiibingen: I. J. Heckenhauer, 1910. 
8vo., x and 107 pp. Tiibingen Diss. 


Rostand, Edmond.—Chantecler in French, Play in Four Acts, 


in Verse. New York: William R. Jenkins Co., 851-853 Sixth 
Avenue, 1910. 8vo., 244 pp. 

Schiff, M.—La Fille d’alliance de Montaigne, Marie de Gour- 
nay. Paris: Honoré Champion, 1910. (Bibliothéque littéraire 
de la Renaissance, Ie S., t. x.) 

Schmidt, F. G. G.—Le Verre d’ Eau, ou les Effets et les Causes ; 
Comedy in Five Acts of Eugéne Scribe, edited with Introduction 
and Notes by—. New York:: William R. Jenkins Co., 851-853 


Sixth Avenue, 1910. 12mo., 137 pp. 


Simmonds, Florence.—The Romance of Tristram and Iseult, 
translated from the French of Joseph Bédier. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Co., 1910. 8vo. Illustrated. 

Souriau, Maurice.—Les Idées morales de Madame de Staél. 
Paris: Bloud et Cie., 1910. 8vo., 119 pp. 

Spiers, I. H. B.—Les Trois Mousquetaires by Alexandre Dumas, 
edited with notes by —. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1910. 
16mo., 188 pp. 

_ Stewart, H. F., and Arthur Tilley.—The Romantic Movement 
in French Literature. Cambridge: University Press, 1910. 

Templeton, B.-L.—Dumas: Pages Choisies, edited by —. 
London: Frowde, 1910. 

Vianey, Joseph.—Le Pétrarquisme en France au xvie Siecle. 
Montpellier : Société des Langues Romanes, 1910. 8vo. ( Publi- 
cations de la Société des Langues Romanes, T. xxiii.) 

Vreeland, Williamson Updike, and Régis Michaud.—Anthol- 
ogy of French Prose and Poetry. Boston, etc.: Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1910. 8vo., xii and 435 pp. 

Weeks, Raymond.—Chevalerie Vivien: Facsimile Phototypes 
of the Sancti Bertini Manuscript of the Bibliothtque municipale 
of Boulogne-sur-Mer, with an Introduction and Notes. Published 
by the University of Missouri, 1909. Folio, iv and 14 pp. with 
24 plates. 

Wells, Benjamin W.—Modern French Literature. London: 
I. Pitman, 1910. 8vo., 520 pp. 

Wiese, Leo.—Chrestomathie de |’ Ancien Frangais .. par Karl 
Bartsch. Dixiéme Edition, entiérement revue et corrigée par —. 
Leipzig: Verlag von F. C. W. Vogel, 1910. 4to., xii and B43 pp. 


SPANISH. 


Altamira y Crevea, R.—Historia de Espafia y de la civilizacién 
espafiola. Tomotv. Ilustrado con 98 fotograbados. Barcelona : 
Viuda de Luis Tasso, 1911. 8vo., 556 pp. 6 pes. 

Becker, R.—Gonzalo de Berceos Milagros und ihre Grund- 
lagen. Mit einem Anhange: Mitteilungen aus der lat. Hs. 
(Diss. Strassburg). Kopenhagen: Thott 128. 9458., 8vo 

Beltran y Rospide, R.—Los pueblos hispano-americanos en el 
siglo xx. Tercer trienio, 1907-1909. Madrid: Imp. del Patronato 
de Huérfanos de administracién militar, 1910. 4to., 285 pp. 5 pes. 

Blanco, B.—Tratado de ortograffa castellana. Con un Dicciona- 
rio de voces parénimas y catélogo de palabras de escritura dudosa. 
Madrid: Imp. Ibérica, 1910. 8vo., 327 pp. 3 pes. 

Casanovas, S. J.—Reliquias literarias de Balmes, recogidas y 
publicadas. Recuerdos del centenario. Barcelona: J. Horta, 1910. 
8vo., 410 pp. 3 pes. 

Colon, Fernando.—Descripcién y cosmografia de Espafia. 
Manuscrito de la Biblioteca Colombina, dado 4 luz ahora por 
— vez en virtud de acuerdo de la Real Academia Geogrifica. 

omo I. Madrid: Imp. del Patronato de Huérfanos de adminis- 
traci6n militar, 1910. 4to., 360 pp. 8 pes. 

Esteso, L.—Mondlogos picarescos. Con un juicio erftico de 
Imp. Artfstica Espafiola, 1910. 12mo., 31 
pp- Pes. .50. 

Garcfa Calderon, V.—Del romanticismo al modernismo. Pro- 
sistas y poetas peruanos. Tours: Imp. Deslis Hermanos, [1910]. 
8vo., xvi + 545 pp. 5 pes. 

Homenaje 4 Balmes que con motivo del centenario de su naci- 
miento le dedica la casa Brusi. Barcelona: Imp. Barcelonesa,1910. 
4to., clviii + 683 pp. 5 pes. 

Larsen, J. K.—Studier over Oldspanske Konjunktiver. His- 
torisk-syntaktiske undersogelser paa grundlag af texter fra 13,-14. 
aarhundrede (== Kopenhagen Dissertation). Aobenhavn og Kris- 
— : Gyldendalske Boghandel, Nordisk Forlag, 1910. 8vo., 
134 pp. 

Laval, R. A.——-Cuentos chilenos de nunca acabar. Santiago de 
Chile: Imp. Cervantes ; Madrid: Suarez, 1910. 8vo, 44 pp. 2 pes.. 

—— Oraciones, ensalmos i conjuros del pueblo chileno, com-- 

arados con los que se dicen en Espafia. Santiago de Chile: Imp.. 
rvantes ; Madrid: Sufrez, 1910. 8vo., 132 pp. 4 pes. 

—— Del latin en el Folk-lore chileno. Santiago de Chile: Imp, 
Cervantes, 1910. 8vo., 25 pp. 
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Medina, J. T.—-La imprenta en Guatemala (1660-1821). San- 
tiago de Chile; Impreso en casa del autor. Fol., lxxxv + 698 pp. 
60 pes. 

Menéndez y Pelayo, M.—Calderén y su teatro. Conferencias 

dadas en el Cfireulo de la Unién Catélica. Cuarta edicién corre- 
gida. Madrid: Tip. de la Rev. de Archivos, 1910. 8vo., 421 pp. 
5 pes. 
Rios de Lampérez, B. de los.—Obras completas. Tomo m1. Del 
siglos de oro. (Estudios literarios.) Con prélogo del Exemo. Sr. 
D. Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo. Madrid: Bernardo Rodriguez, 
1910. 8vo., xlv + 275 pp. 3 pes. 

—— Las mujeres de Tirso. Conferencia leida por su autora en 
el Ateneo de Madrid. Madrid: Bernardo Rodriguez, 1910. 8vo., 
51 pp. 1 pes. 

Rodo, J. E.--Motivos de Proteo. Segunda edicién. Montevideo: 
Berro y Regules, 1910. 8vo., 434 pp. 

Roure, N.—Las ideas de Balmes. Las ideas literarias. Las 
ideas filos6ficas. Las ideas polfticas. Las ideas religiosas. Las 
ideas sociales. Gerona: D. Torres, 1910. 8vo., 338 pp. 3 pes. 

Santa Teresa.—Las moradas. [With an introduction by Tomds 
Navarro Tomis]. (Cldsicos Castellanos.) Paris: Honoré Cham- 
pion, 1910. 12mo., xvi + 330 pp. 3 francs. 

Tirso de Molina.—Obras I. El vergonzoso en palacio. El bur- 
lador de Sevilla. [With an introduction by Américo Castro. ] 
(Clasicos Castellanos). Paris: Honoré Champion, 1910. 12mo., 
xiv + 296 pp. 3 francs. 

Vicuna Cifuentes, J.—Coa, jerga de los delincuentes chilenos. 
Estudio y vocabulario. Santiago: Imp. Universitaria, 1910. 8vo., 
145 pp. 4 pes. 

—— Estudios de Folk-Lore chileno. Mitos y supersticiones 
recogidos de la tradicién oral. Primera Parte: Mitos. Santiago : 
Imp. Universitaria, 1910. 8vo., 55 pp. 2 pes. 

Yehuda Ha-Levi.—-Cuzary. Didlogo filoséfico (siglo x11), tra- 
ducido del frabe al hebreo por Yehudd Abentibbon y del hebreo 
al castellano por R. Jacob Abendana. Publicalo D. Adolfo Bo- 
nilla y San Martin, con un apéndice de D. Marcelino Menéndez y 
Pelayo. (Coleccién de filésofos espafioles y extranjeros, I). Jla- 
drid [1910]. 8vo., xxviii + 561 pp. 4 pes. 

Zamacois, E,—Mis contemporaneos. I. Vicente Blasco Ibéfiez. 
Madrid: Imp. Artistica Espafiola, 1910. S8vo., 119 pp. 1 pes. 


ITALIAN. 


Alfieri, Vittorio.— Vita di V. A. da Asti Scritta da Esso, con note 
di Emilio Bertana. Napoli: Perrella, 1910. 160., xx and 350 
pp. L. 2. (Con ritratto e facsimile. ) 

Alighieri, Dante.—Le Opere Minori novamente annotate da G. 
L. Passerini, VI: Le Epistole e la Disputa intorno all’ Acqua e 
alla Terra. Firenze: Sansoni, 1910. 320., xii and 275 pp. L. 1.20. 

Bajone, Umberto.—Luigi Capuana: saggio critico. Firenze: tip. 
Tl Cimento, 1910. S8vo., 50 pp. L. 1. . 

Butler, A. J.—The Forerunners of Dante: a Selexion from 
Italian Poetry before 1300, edited by A. J. B. Oxford: Univer- 
sity Press, 1910. 8vo. $1.40. 

Carrara, E.- La Poesia Pastorale. Milano: Vallardi, 1910. 
8vo., 505 pp. (Storia dei Generi Letterari Italiani. ) 


Cumin, G.—Della Vita e della Poesia di Pietro Zorutti. Parte I. 
Trieste : Tip. Caprin, 1910. 8vo., 35 pp. 

Donadoni, Eugenio.—Ugo Foscolo Pensatore, Critico, Poeta: 
saggio. Palermo: Sandron, 1910. 160., 648 pp. L. 6. 


Fua, Cesare.—Conferenze e Rassegne. (Concerning Tasso, Pe- 
trarch, Mazzini, Inferno xv, Carducci, etc.) Ascoli Piceno: Ce- 
sari, 1910. 160., 251 pp. L. 2.50. 

Goldoni, €.—La Locandiera. Strassburg: Heitz, 1910. 160., 
99 pp. M. 0.50. (Bibl. Romanica, 109.) 


—— Opere Complete ed. d. Municipio di Venezia nel II cen- 
tenario della nascita. Commedie, tomo vu. (Il Moliare, La 
Castalda, L’Amante Militare, Il Tutore. La Moglie Saggia. ) 
Venezia: Ist. Ven. d’ Arti Grafiche, 1910. 8vo., 510 pp. 


Grifone, Domenico.— Leonardo da Vinci, Pensatore e Scrittore. 
Ostuni: tip. Tamborrino, 1910. 8vo., 294 pp. 


Gubernatis, Angelo De.—Pietro Metastasio, corso di lezioni fatte 
nell’ universita di Roma nell’ anno scolastico 1909-10. Firenze: 
Succ. Le Monnier, 1910. 8vo., iv and 484 pp. L. 6. 

MacKenzie, Kenneth.—Note sulle Antiche Favole Italiane. 
Cividale del Friuli; tip. Stagni, 1910. S8vo., 16 pp. (Estr. d. Mis- 
cellanea . . . in onore di V. Crescini. ) 

Magnanella, Raffaete.—Canti Narrativi Religiosi del Popolo 
Italiano novamente raccolti e comparati da R. M. (S. Alessio, 
Sta. Barbara, Sta. Caterina Martire, Sta. Caterina Peccatrice, 8. 
Giuliano, Sta. Lucia.) Roma: Loescher, 1910. 8vo., 207 pp. 

Medin, A.—I1 Detto della Virgine e la Lauda di 8S. Giovanni 
Battista, poesie venete del sec. XIV, con una notizia dei codd. tra- 
scritti da NicolO Andrea e Antonio Vitturi. Perugia: 1910. 
(Estr. d. Bullettino Critico di Cose Francescane, 11. ) 

Metastasio, Pietro.—Didone Abbandonata. Strassburg: 1910. 
160., 104 pp. M. 0.50. (Bibl. Romanica, 110-111.) 

Pardi, Giuseppe.—I!1 Motto Wor. bas. degli Estensi, e il F. E. 
g T. dei Sabaudi. Ferrara: tip. Ferrarese, 1910. S8vo., 29 pp. 

Pitre, Giuseppe.—Proverbi, Motti e Scongiuri, raccolti ed illus- 
tratida G. P. orino: Clausen, 1910. 160., ix and 441 pp. L. 7. 
(Bibl. d. tradizioni popolari sic., xx111. ) 

Poletto, Giacomo.—Scritti Vari. Siena: tip. 8. Bernardino, 
1910. Svo., xvii and 478 pp. L. 6. (Essays chiefly regarding 
Dante. ) 

Poliziano, A.—Le Stanze, )’Orfeo e le Rime, secondo i migliori 
testi, con note di vari commentatori e nuove, a cura di A. Donati. 
Roma-Milano: Albrighi, Segati e C., 1910. 160., 264 pp. 
L, 2.50. 

Redi, Francesco.—Poesie. Strassburg: Heitz, 1910. 160., 131 
pp. M. 0.50. (Bibl. Romanica, 115-116.) 

Ricci, Corrado.—Gli Ultimi Anni di Dante. Furenze: Sansoni, 
1910. S8vo., 62 pp. L.1. (Lectura Dantis, con appendice su 
D. allo studio di Bologna.) 


PORTUGUESE. 


Branner, J. C.—A Brief Grammar of the Portuguese Language, 
with exercises and vocabulary. New York: Holt & Co., 1910. 
12mo., xii + 216 pp. 

Leite de Vasconcellos, J.—O Doutor Storck e a Jetteratura por- 
tuguesa. Estudo historico-bibliographico. Lisboa: Por ordeme na 
tipografia da Academia Real das Sciencias, 1910. Svo., xii + 
338 pp. 


CELTIC. 


Anwyl, E.—The Poetry of the Gogynfeirdd from the Myvyrian 
Archaiology of Wales, with an Introduction to the Study of Old 
Welsh Poetry. Denbigh: 1909. 8vo, 237 pp. 

Jones, Arthur.—The History of Gruffydd ap Cynan: The 
Welsh text with translation, introduction and notes. Manchester : 
University Press, 1910. 

Lindsay, W. M.—Early Irish Minuscule Script. Ozford: James 
Parker and Co., 1910. Svo, 1and 74 pp. with 12 plates. (St. An- 
drews University Publications, No. vi. ) 

Marstrander, Carl.—Fleadh Déin na nGéadh ocus Cath Muighe 
R&th : The Irish text edited with introduction and a glossary by 
—. I. Fleadh Dain na nGéadh. Christiania: in Kommision bei 
Jacob Dybwad, 1910. 8vo, 34 pp. 

O’Maille, Tomas.—The Language of the Annals of Ulster. 
Manchester: University Press, 1910. 8vo, xiiiand 207 pp. (Pub- 
lications of the University of Manchester, Celtic Series, No. ii.) 

Pedersen, Holger.—Vergleichende Grammatik der keltischen 
Sprachen. Erster Band. Erster Teil. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck 
und Ruprecht, 1908. 8vo, 256 pp. 

Rhys, Ernest.— Matthew Arnold, On the Study of Celtic Liter- 
ature and Other Critical Essays, with an Introduction by —. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1910. (Everyman’s Library. ) 

Williams, G. P.—The Preverbal Particle Re in Cornish. Halle 
a. S.: Druck von Ehrhardt Karras, 1908. S8vo, viii and 41 pp. 
Freiburg im Br. Diss. 
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